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The Teaching of Patriotism in the Schools 


E. Ward Ireland, Connecticut 


Regional Director of Connecticut Schools 


HE teaching of patriotism is a fundamental aim in 
T public school education. As teachers, we are apt to 
become so engrossed in the details of our work that 

we lose our perspective and sense of relative value. In a 
sense, I suppose all of the work of the public schools tends 
to develop in boys and girls greater capacities fer citizenship. 
When we look after a child’s health and teach him to brush 


most unselfishly. If we should review the lives of our 
greatest patriots, we would probably find that this is true. 
Action indicating love usually begets love, and the only 
evidences of the presence of such emotions are the tangible 
acts which the individual commits. Psychologically speak- 
ing, there is probably a good deal of truth in the assertion 
that if we act toward our neighbor as though we loved him, 


his teeth, to eat at regular in- 
tervals and to secure plenty of 
sleep and exercise, we are in a 
very definite way developing in 
him the possibility of good citi- 
zenship. Other things being 
equal, the boy who has chronic 
indigestion will not form as good 
a citizen as he otherwise would. 

In a very general way, it is 
also true that when we develop 
a child’s mind and help him to 
acquire valuable and useful in- 
formation, we are enabling him 
to make a better living in the 
world and to secure for himself 
that’contentment and happiness 
which are the ordinary accom- 
panimentsef success. Weknow 
that a measure of happiness and 
content is necessary to good 
citizenship and to love of coun- 
try. In fact, it is only too evi- 
dent that most of those who 
are violent opponents of govern- 
ment are recruited from the 
ranks of the unemployed and 
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we shall love him more than we 
otherwise would; that our con- 
science is the product of our 
previous actions rather than the 
producer of future actions. The 
only safe way, therefore, to de- 
velop abiding forms of patriotism 
in boys and girls is to begin 
with habit. If we can get boys 
and girls to form those habits 
which are the usual accompani- 
ment of good citizenship, then 
we have a reasonable guarantee 
that they will become good 
citizens. 

Among the habits which the 
school strives to inculcate — 
habits necessary to good citi- 
zenship—mention may be made 
of the following: 


cleanliness 

neatness and order 
obedience 

regard for others 
honesty and faithfulness 
kindness and fair play 





the discontented. 
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are those who are unable to 








Other things being equal, the 





secure first hand information 
from newspapers and _ books. 
Those who are ignorant, and 
who do not have the means of acquiring accurate infor- 
mation, are only too apt to be led astray by others who 
have selfish ends to serve. 

I suppose, however, that we ought not to be content with 
these more or less unconscious means of teaching patriotism. 
The subject is sufficiently important to warrant a direct 
and conscious effort in this direction. Fundamentally the 
most patriotic are those who have served their coufitry 





boy (or girl) who is taught to be 
obedient at home, who has prac- 
ticed obedience in his commu- 
nity associations and who has a respectful attitude toward 
his teachers, will become the man who is willing to obey the 
law and to unselfishly support his country in times of 
crises. These habits, then, ought to take root in the home, 
It is the purpose of the school to give a variety of opportu- 
nities for the exercise of these habits and to point out their 
applications in the affairs of life. The chief danger is that 
the child will exercise these habits in school but that he 
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will not carry these habits over as an aid in solving the 
concrete problems of life outside. It is important, there- 
fore, that the school and the community work together for 
the common good, in the formation of such abiding habits 
in boys and girls. 

There is also undoubtedly some value in giving attention 
in school to those more or less formal habits which are 
indicative of respect for one’s country. A salute to the 
flag, the singing of our patriotic songs, and especial exercises 
on patriotic occasions, are means well worth utilizing. 

The school also makes a conscientious effort to establish 
in the minds of the children those ideals of service which 
are desirable in a democracy. These ideals are taught 
largely through biography. All of the history work in the 
first four grades is biographical. The chief danger in this 
kind of work, as Isee it, is that while it is comparatively easy 
to set up an ideal, yet unless this ideal works itself out in 
action, it is apt to evaporate very quickly, leaving the child 
with nothing tangible with which to meet a particular situ- 
ation. It is one thing to have in mind an ideal of self- 
sacrifice, as exemplified in the life of some great man. 
It is quite another thing to show self-sacrifice in a particular 
situation, especially if this self-sacrifice results in persona] 
unpleasantness and unhappiness. 

Another danger in this work results from the fact that 
the most historic personages are partly good and partly 
bad. If we are to present them to children as they actually 
are, we are apt to defeat our purpose of establishing ideals 
worthy of imitation. If, on the other hand, we try always 
to present to children ideals worthy of imitation, we are apt 
to be untruthful in our presentation of history. We cannot 
very well use the history of the Revolutionary War to 
develop patriotism on the part of an American boy for 
America, and on the part of an English boy for England. 

The school also predisposes the individual for good citizen- 
ship, by teaching him something of the development of his 
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country. Although his country’s history is not altogether 
perfect, it undoubtedly contains more good than bad, and 
one can hardly understand the sacrifices made and the 
wonderful progress of the country without having some 
regard for the continued maintenance of those institutions 
and blessings for which our forefathers labored so unflinch- 
ingly and successfully. Comparisons with other nations 
where conditions are not so favorable to happiness and 
progress have a tendency to instill love of country. 

The school conscientiously strives to give the boy or gir} 
the necessary information regarding the forms of govern- 
ment under which he lives. Such information is necessary 
if he is to vote, to hold office, or to be of maximum service 
to the community. He ought to know something about 
government in general, its purposes and value. In parti- 
cular, he ought to know something about the several forms 
of government under which he lives, and of the purposes 
and machinery of government. Such knowledge makes 
possible a more efficient functioning of his patriotic ideals. 
A course in citizenship should also strive to familiarize the 
child in a very definite and practical way with the benefits 
which are derived from government. In particular, atten- 
tion should be devoted to the protection of health, to the 
protection of property, to personal protection, and to the 
protection of rights which are enjoyed under our democratic 
form of government. A definite knowledge of such ad- 
vantages Is apt to make the future citizen less critical and 
more willing to serve. 

As school people, we do not pretend to be able to say the 
last word on the teaching of patriotism. To our way of 
thinking, however, the true patriot is not born a patriot, 
but that he gradually becomes patriotic as his native in- 
stincts and abilities are tempered and refined through 


experiences of the right kind. It is the duty of the school. 


and of the entire community to provide the proper experi- 
ences and to guide the tempering process. 


Child Welfare Corner 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, lowa 


Children and Crime 


HE history of every country has proven the truth 
of the oft-quoted, “In the aftermath of war, children 
are always the greatest sufferers.” The good Book 

says that the iniquity of the fathers shall be visited unto 
the third and fourth generation. Is it any wonder that 
lovers of children are banding together to forever outlaw 
war? 

Has the late war detrimentally affected our children? 
Have the post-war years shown them to be “the greatest 
sufferers”? They surely have. Has crime increased since 
the war? Government authorities tell us that juvenile 
crime has increased 200% since 1916, that general crime 
has increased 400%, that the inmates of our prisons have 
increased 35% the last five years. They tell us that 68% 
of all crimes are committed between the ages of 12 and 20, 
that practically all first crimes are committed before the 
age of eighteen. They tell us that the average age of the 
bold highway robber of to-day is not forty or fifty, but only 
seventeen and one-half years. Mere boys! 

By whom has the great bulk of post-war crime been 
committed? By the old hardened, experienced criminals? 
No! The great bulk of crime has been committed by 
children — boy burglars, boy bandits, boy murderers, girl 
bandits. The United States Travelers’ Bureau is respon- 
sible for the statement that last year in the United States 
69,000 girls ran away from their homes. Many, many 
went into lives of shame, whence there is no recall. 
At first, this figure, 69,000, seems exaggerated, impossible, 
but my own city of 125,000 averages two runaway girls 
every day of the year, and then figuring the many cities 


in the United States much larger than mine, it is plain the 
figure is none too large. 

Sir Basil Thompson, head of the British Secret Service, 
Scotland Yard, visited our city recently and told us that 
America averages about twenty murders a day, that one 
out of every 12,000 people in America commits a murder 
every year, and that one out of every 12,000 children born 
in America is murdered. He considers the easy purchase 
of small firearms in the United States a positive influence 
toward robbery and that it is but a short way from robbery 
to murder. If the easy purchase of small firearms induces 
adult crime, what about toy pistols, Beebe guns, and other 
“killing toys” mistaken parents purchase for their children? 
Beebe guns should be outlawed, if for no other reason than 
the preservation of our song birds, to say nothing of serious 
accidents. Two small boys of my acquaintance must go 
through life terribly handicapped, each blinded in one eye 
by a Beebe gun, purchased by an unthinking parent for a 
Christmas present! Beebe guns for Christmas! Can you 
think of a worse desecration of the sweet spirit of that holy 
day? 

Juvenile workers tell us that the great bulk of juvenile 
crime is committed between the hours of nine and eleven 
in the evening, Sleepy hours, hours when every juvenile 
ought to be under the parental roof, asleep. I should like 
to shout from the housetops that the crime of the American 
mother is allowing her children to run about all hours of 
the night, and I have been in places where I almost con- 
cluded that the crime of the American child is permitting 
mother to run around all hours of the night. The sleepy, 
tired child, the tired young man, young woman, the weary, 


(Continued on page 127) 
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Primary Opening Exercise 
Louise Crawford, Iowa 


HE opening moments of the day in a primary room 
are most conducive for seasonable, musical, poetical, 
or ethical thoughts. Children are so refreshed and 

receptive during this special time. 

The results of well-planned exercises, though short, can 
never be estimated, and an observant teacher is conscious, 
every now and then, of the good wrought, in the attitude 
of the little ones. One of the many seasonable songs 
should be given first place, followed by an old favorite, 
and a little work on the new work for the week. 

Emphasize the outstanding points of the community, 
its unusual advantages. In our ward we hear the West- 
minster Chimes from the College Campanile, and the 
following paraphrase met with hearty response. The 
familiar tones given forth by the old bells were quickly 
recognized, when used in imitation for a wee song, and were 
rondered in a semi-serious manner, as follows: 

We—are—hap—py, 
While—in—our—school. 

Ev—er—try—ing 
To—mind—each—rule. 

Then, while still standing, with the thought as to good 
posture, the salute to the flag is given with well modulated 
voices: “I give my head, my hand, and my heart to God 
and my country; one country, one language, one flag.” 
The flag may be held by teacher or pupil in center of room, 
and one stanza of America may close this portion, before 
being seated. 

Attention to the monthly calendar, which should be 
given an appropriate setting suggestive of the main topics 
of the month, comes next in order. The day previous 
marked off, and the new number recorded with the name of 
the day of the week, and this little jingle makes a good finish: 


Happy (Monday) morning, 
Whether rain or shine, 

Little children start from home 
And come to school at nine. 


Either of the four short poems for observation of weather 
conditions may be used, as the case may be. 


: O friendly Sun, good morning! 
We’re glad to see your face, 
You send your brightest smiles earthward, 
And gild the darkest place. 
For warmth and light, we thank you, 
For work each day well done, 
We could not live without you, 
Dear, constant, friendly Sun. 


For a little touch of nature work, the lines for the rainy 
morning are unusually pleasing. 


Good morning, little raindrops, 
You come down from the sky, 
And peep into our schoolroom, 
As you go dancing by. 
Rap-a-tap-tap! Tap-a-tap-tap! 
We hear your fingers knocking, 
Dear little drops of rain. 
The earth is very thirsty, 
The brooks are very low, 
They laugh to see you coming, 
They are so glad, you know. 
Dash! Dash! Dash! Splash! Splash! Splash! 
In merry haste you fall, 
And earth, and springs, and brooklets, 
Welcome you, one and all. 


Not infrequently the skies are gray and so we say: 


The sky is gray with clouds, 
But our hearts are full of love, 

For pleasant homes and tender friends 
And the dear God above. 

Then tho’ all else be dark, 
Our spirits shall be light, 

And with pleasant words and kindly deeds, 
We'll make this whole day bright. 





Fully as charming is the one I found for the beautiful 
snowy time: 
See them whirling, whirling on their plumy wings, 
All the pretty snowflake fairies, 
Dainty little things. 
Welcome, little snowflakes all, 
We are glad to see you fall. 
See them working, working, working, 
With their fingers light, 
Wrapping Mother Earth in blankets 
Soft and warm and white. 
Through the winter snug and warm 
She shall sleep safe from harm. 


I did not try to have them memorize any one of these all 
at once; just use what they can do easily, and later give the 
second portion. I am very partial to the lille poems, 
such as “The Snow Bird”: 


When all the ground with snow is white, 
The merry snowbird comes, 

He hops about in great delight 
To find the scattered crumbs. 

How glad he seems to get to eat 
A piece of cake or bread! 

He wears no shoes upon his feet, 
No hat upon his head, 

But happiest is he, I know, 
Because no cage with bars 

Keeps him from walking in the snow, 
And printing it with stars. 


All children are keen observers as to icicles, and the 
little selection from “Songs of Tree-top and Meadow” 


creates good imagination and teaches a good lesson as to 
respect for old age. 


An icicle hung on a red brick wall, 

And it said to the sun, “‘I don’t like you at all.” 
Drip, drip, drip. 

But the sun said, “Dear, you’ve a saucy tongue, 

You should remember I’m old and you’re young.” 
Drip, drip, drip. 

But the icicle only cried the more, 

Tho’ the good sun smiled on it, just as before, 

Until at the end of the winter’s day, 

It had cried its poor little self away. 
Drip, drip, drip. 

To help cultivate stronger imagination, the little winter 
poem about winter as a giant appeals to all. 


Old Winter is a giant bold, 
He lives far in the north, 
Whenever Autumn goes to sleep 
He boldly sallies forth. 
With him he takes for company, 
Old cold and sleet and snow. 
Jack Frost’s the giant’s youngest son, 
As I suppose you know, 
Old Blizzard is the grandfather, 
And Snowstorm is his wife, 
And they all live together, 
A very wintry life. 
One more phase of winter weather which is exceedingly 
pretty is given with: 
The earth is full of frosting, 
And every shrub and tree 
With candy frosting’s covered. 
Whose birthday can it be? 
Has the cold north wind a birthday, 
Or has the Moon or Sun? 
Or does Jack Frost make frosting 
Just because he thinks it’s fun? 


These lines are set to music in the Dann Book No. I. 

A suitable Bible story concludes this period and the 
Cragin Kindergarten Stories have been thoroughly relished, 
after a trial of several years in succession, and never fail 
in holding the interest, and a good response shines out 
upon each beaming little face as each one is finished. 

Unfortunate, indeed, is the school which does not utilize 
some form of carefully selected exercises for the precious 
opening hours of each new day. 
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Getting Results in Music 


Nora E. Ungles, Kansas 


I am sending this, hoping that it may inspire some 
fellow teachers who may feel that they are failures in 
teaching music, because of lack of talent. I am not 
musical, yet feel that I have been successful in teaching 
music. We sometimes teach more successfully that which 
we know the least about; realizing our own shortcomings, 
we put forth the most effort on that particular subject. 

When I began teaching in the primary department, the 
music was the one big thing which confronted me. The 
want of confidence in myself to sing alone the most simple 
song, was a great hindrance to me. After committing 
carefully a few songs which should be taught the first day 
of school, I made a plan for presenting them. The first 
step is to get the children to express themselves freely, in 
speech as well as song. Therefore, I select a song which 
is of much interest to them. ‘“Here’s a ball for baby.” 
I talk to them about the baby at home, its name, its gifts, 
etc. Home is yet the big thought of their hearts. After 
they have talked with me about baby, I tell them I know 
a delightful little song which I am sure they would like. 
We learn by note the song, one phrase at a time. First we 
commit the words, then I sing the phrase and they must 
whisper it. This way they get the tune fixed in their mind. 
We do this three or four times before they sing aloud. We 
also do this throughout the song, using our fingers for 
expression. 


Here’s a Ball for Baby 











Here’s a ball for baby (make round ball with fingers), 
Big and soft and round (continue same position), 
Here’s the baby’s hammer, 
See how he can pound (pound fists together). 


Here’s the baby’s trumpet (put both fists to mouth, as if 
speaking through trumpet), 
Toot! Toot! Toot! 
Here’s the way the baby plays peek-a-boo (peek through 
Singers). 
Here’s the big umbrella (rest palm of right hand on forefinger 
of left hand), 
Keeps the baby dry. 
Here’s the baby’s cradle (form cradle with both hands), 
Rocks the baby bye (rock hands). 


(The music should be repeated for each verse.) 


Other songs simple, yet good for the first day or so of 
school, and for expressing with our fingers are: 


Peek-a-boo 











Peek-a-boo, I see you, hiding behind the door. 
(Place hands in front of face and peek from behind them.) 


Three Tin Soldiers 











Three tin soldiers in a row, 
Bugle calls and off they go. 
(Hold up three fingers, closing them quickly on word “ off.”’) 


Many others are found in “Primary Melodies,” by 
Newton. Also “The Progressive Music Series,” by Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

All songs throughout the year are first taught by rote. 
After the children learn a few songs well, we allow them to 


keep time by tapping with pencil or finger-tips on desk. 
This aids in teaching rhythm and time. We also allow 
them to pretend to play different musical instruments, 
singing different syllables to express tone, as, la, ha, ho, etc. 
If they are using an imaginary slide trombone, they take 
the proper position, as if one were in use, and pretend to 
slide the slide. This is very effective and other instruments 
may be used with the same pleasing results. 

‘The children also march to different tunes, which part 
of them play on imaginary drums, or all may keep time on 
drums, using fist for imaginary drum-sticks, and the word, 
“Thrum, thrum — thrum, thrum, thrum”’ (as, left, right, 
left, right, left). Along with this each day we have a 
period where we are working out all monotones by answering 
different calls, by the use of the intervals, as, mother, 
(children answer, father). Morning papers (children an- 
swer the same). (Nice fresh tomatoes (answer the same), 
etc. We have children sing in groups and individually, 
changing the calls in the different keys. 

We also use little songs to the scale in the different keys. 
How do you do this fine spring (changing according to 
season) day. Also: What did you have for lunch to-day? 
Answer to say: I had some bread for lunch to-day (or what- 
ever they may choose to say). 

This creates an independent feeling for singing alone. 
The children are soon able to answer the piano on these 
calls, rather than the teacher’s voice. In cases where 
children are slow to grasp tune, they are allowed to sit 
near or with the more musical ones. 

We teach the meaning of solo, duet, trio and quartet. 
They are given the privilege, at different times, to group 
themselves and sing according to the above; the braver 
ones are always willing to sing the solos. This again helps 
to form that independence so essential in singing. 

I have not mentioned that we have the use of the piano 
fifteen minutes each day, and by the use of the above 
method and the piano, we are able to teach from ninety 
to one hundred new songs each year. (The second grade 
teacher plays and I lead, and since we have worked together 
for three years, we understand each other thoroughly and 
are able to accomplish a great deal.) 

After the children become thoroughly acquainted with 
several songs, so that their rhythm and time are good, we 
organize our Primary Orchestra, composed of drums (5), 
bells (10 or 12), triangles (5; these were made at the 
blacksmith’s), tambourines, a good grade (about 12 or 
more), sticks (12 or 15; made of hard wood, round and 
about a foot long, made by our janitor), and jazzos (6 or 7). 
The orchestra may be composed of forty or more pieces and 
the leader. The leader must be able to keep good time 
and put himself into the work. I usually select a very 
small boy, as it makes a good impression on the public. 

We select music that has broken time, so that different 
instruments play at different times: the sticks playing all 
the time. We use such pieces as “Reap the Flax,” “Bleek- 
ing,” “Water Sprite,” “Children’s Polka,” “Shoemaker’s 
Dance,” and other folk dances. We use some popular 
music, songs taught during the term, and any other song 
which has broken time. “The Bull Dog and the Bull 
Frog” is a good number. 

The orchestra serves as a wonderful incentive in our 
other school work and creates so much interest. I have 
used this orchestra five years in the same school and it 
never grows old. Little tots who are not yet old enough 
to start school, look forward to the time when they can 
play in the orchestra. It has a tendency to interest children 
who cannot be interested otherwise in school. There is 
nothing which I have ever attempted in the form of an 
entertainment which is more pleasing to the public. Our 
little orchestra has appeared before one State Teacher’s 
Association and two School Board Associations, as well as 
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numerous other At Home Entertainments, and it never 
fails to please. There are so many ways it helps that 
it would take entirely too long to write about them. 
Last year, we added a new feature to our music and 
organized a Song-O-Phone band of eight pieces, composed 
of boys only. Full directions for using the Song-- Phone 


come with the instruments. The boys wore fitted band 
suits, with letters in green, “Arlington Kid Band.” 


These, and other little plans I have tried, have developed 
our children wonderfully and I sincerely hope they may 
help others. 


Some of the Secrets of Successful Teaching 


Jeannette Nicholson, Massachusetts 


RIGINALITY, teachers, how much we need it in 
primary work! What is the reason for that restless 
boy or that unemployed girl? Has not plenty of 

work been assigned? Yes, but have we not used the same 
method day after day, without any variation whatever? 

Why do we often hear the remark, “Oh, I just despise 
geography!” or grammar, etc.? 

Teacher friends, we are to blame for this. How insipid 
‘ what would be our otherwise most delicious dessert without 
the necessary flavoring! 

This very appropriately applies to life in the schoolroom. 

A young teacher once asked President Garfield the secret 
of his success while a teacher at Hiram College. “See 
that you do not feed your pupils on cold victuals,” was the 
witty reply. 

The pupils should be kept awake and on the lookout, 
by constantly springing something new upon them, when- 
ever the work seems to drag or grow dull. I have found 
that it pays to stop a moment and sing some favorite school 
song or repeat some poem. My pupils enjoy a little stanza 
to the tune of “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” as follows: 


While working together we are happy and glad, 
In bright and dull weather we never are sad, 
We all love our schoolroom and our teacher, too, 
We'll never be idle, but find work to do. 


Then we sometimes sing and march to the tune of 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


We are happy children 
Marching in our school, 
We are always busy, 
And we mind the rule. 


Rest periods are necessary in the lower grades. 
The children enjoy “Jack in the Box” that I found in a 
teachers’ journal. (Children crouch in aisles and repeat:) 
Jack in the box, all shut up tight, 
Not a breath of air, not a peep of light. 


How tired he must be there all in a heap, 
Open the box and up he will leap. 


(Children jump.) 


And another: 
Let’s all stand up in the aisle 
And make good straight lines for a little while, 
Hands on hips, hands on knees, 
Put them behind you, if you please. 

And so I vary the work as occasion demands. 

To be successful, we must be keen readers of child nature 
that we may know the disposition and makeup of each 
child, and thereby apply the methods best suited to the 
needs of each individually. 

I recently conceived a device which has been a great 
incentive to a thorough study of the reading lessons, 
We “chose sides,” according to the old-fashioned spelling 
idea. If a pupil mispronounces three words in his stanza 
or paragraph, or reads with poor expression, one is lost from 
that side. Each reader realizes his responsibility and 
studies very hard to save “his man.” This device has been 
used in other work with excellent results. 

Another plan is to make three copies on slips of paper of 
each difficult word in the lesson. These are passed to the 
class and worked out phonetically before the reading lesson 
opens. A pupil is then chosen for “Director,” who stands 
before the class, calls on each, notes mistakes and reports. 
At the close, he questions regarding the story read and the 
children, in turn, question him and make any criticisms 
that may have been overlooked by the “Director.” This 
method is especially valuable, as it gives the pupil confidence, 
helping him to overcome timidity, a “stepping stone” to 
what will mean so much for the best welfare of the child. 

I also use the slip method in teaching the multiplication 
tables, combinations, etc., writing several alike, so that 
repetition may be the means of thorough work. 

Some one has said that teaching is “making lives.” 
I am sure we are not worthy of the name unless we are 
willing to sacrifice much, that we may know the special 
needs of each little life placed in our care, for “of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

And, above all, let us have the spirit of love, for, as 
Shakespeare says: 

Love talks with better knowledge and knowledge with dearer love. 
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Correspondence from Overseas 


An Adventure in Education 
Anne Miltimore Pendleton, Central India 


“PF*HE Miss Sahiba is starting a new school in the Naya 
Bazaar. It will not succeed.” 

The Pessimist spits vigorously, wipes the red pan 
juice from his mouth on the back of his hand, then wipes his 
hand on his clothes. 

“Tt is for girls, and you know the saying, ‘Educating a 
girl is like putting a sword in the hands of a monkey.’ ” 

“But,” said the Optimist, “it will be a good thing, for 
she will teach our girls good English, as well as other studies 
in the vernacular, and with our young men always clamoring 
for wives who can speak English, the value of our girls as 
marriage offerings will be greatly enhanced.” 

“No good will come of it, no good will come of it,” 
answered the Pessimist. 

And so with prophecies for good and ill, our little School 
for Girls is opened. But the little boys want to come, too; 
so we expand our school to include boys “up to ten years 
of age,” making them pay extra for the privilege of being 
little boys. Our rates are fair, but not exorbitant. We 
know we have something to offer the public, and we feel 
that the public will appreciate its blessings more if it has 
to pay for them. 

We had not expected more than ten or twelve children, 
but we have well over three times that number, and all of 
the better class, representing Mohammedans, Kashmiris, 
Deccanis, Bengalis, Mahrattis, Parsis and Christians, the 
latter including little Georgie, a native Christian, and 
Charles, an American. The ages range from Georgie, who 
is three, to married women who are in the twenties. 

We have five regular teachers and three or four helpers. 
The babies are allotted to “Aunt Anne.” That is what 
Charles calls her, and the others take it up, for her last 
name is such a tongue twister for little Indians, and big 
Indians, too. At first, it gives her a queer feeling to be 
— aunt by these dusky mites, but later she learns to 
Ove it. 

“All right. Come along, babies. This is to be our 
room.” 

It is almost allfdoors, but so much the better. We 
believe in plenty of fresh air. We have no seats and we 
have no desks, but the floor is nicely carpeted, and most 
of‘us wouldn’t be comfortable if we had to sit in regulation 
seats. We’re used to the floor. 

“Now, then, let’s count noses, and see who’s who, and 
what’s what.” 

Four-year-old Charles laughs heartily at the noses joke. 
He and Aunt Anne develop a great sense of companionship, 
being the only two in the class who understand English. 
He is a dear, affectionate little boy and a great help. 
When Aunt Anne’s Hindi gets mixed up, she turns to 
Charles, and says, “You tell them, Charles,” and the little 
ladfexplains with just the right idiomatic twist that Aunt 
Anne hasn’t yet mastered, and all is made clear. 

Five-year-old Shila, bright-eyed, and wearing a Mother 
Hubbard frock, and shoes and stockings, comes of a fine 
family of Kashmiri Brahmins who thoroughly believe in 
education for women. 

Shanti, the three-year-old midget in a quaint green silk 
waist with puffed sleeves, and a full purple silk skirt, 
embroidered in gold, wears a bonnet, the like of which was 
never seen before. She is a dainty butterfly of a child, 
with perfectly shaped limbs, and a gay, little, lilting laugh 
— one of the brightest children I ever knew... Her people 
are Deccani Brahmins. 

Georgie is only three. He doesn’t care for school and 
he won’t “stay put.” His mother is one of our teachers. 
Again and again, when Georgie runs off on some little 
jaunt of his own, perhaps to play with the puppy, or talk 


with the coachman, his irate mother catches him, brings 
him back, and “causes him to sit” on the carpet, with a 
none too gentle thud. The other children take Georgie 
asa joke. They often say to me, “Aunt Anne, Georgie is 
playing. He will grow up to be a know-nothing.” Or 
perhaps they take upon themselves the sponsorship of 
Georgie’s education, and call out, “Georgie, come here. 
What is this? You don’t know? Stupid boy! It is a. 
Say it.” Georgie obediently says it, and his teachers 
announce, in great glee, “Aunt Anne, Georgie has said it. 
We have taught him.” Such superiority is expressed in 
that we. 

Fatma and Momtiaz, in the tight trousers and cotton 
shawls are Mohammedan sisters, eleven and eight years 
old, and Yiahiyah is between them. He is their cousin, 
but they call him their brother. They are well behaved 
children and scrupulously clean. Fatma stammers badly, 
but is so keen to learn. 

Krishn Devi, the Hindustani girl, with the curly hair 
braided in unruly pigtails, and eyes the color of coffee when 
it is good —a limpid golden brown — is five. Her every- 
day costume consists of short green trousers and a tight- 
fitting black alpaca coat. 

Kala Babu and Bothu are six and eight-year-old Bengali 
brothers. They have harsh, heavy voices, which they love 
to exercise by shouting in the word drill. For a long time 
we thought Kala Babu was just plain stupid. Later, we 
learned that he was suffering from a very serious glandular 
trouble. 

We have a little boy from Panjab, too. He is a round- 
faced, rosy-cheeked person with big, black eyes, and a 
ludicrous habit of always keeping one eye shut. He looks 
so clean, in his white shirt and very full white trousers, 
In an unfortunate moment, he tells his grandfather he is 
not learning anything in the Miss Sahib’s school (which is 
untrue) and is consequently taken away and placed under 
the tutorship of a private master. 

So here we are, all ready for work. We learn to read 
by the Beacon Method, beginning English and beginning 
Hindi at the same time. We have our doubts about 
carrying the languages along side by side, but subsequent 
events prove that there are points in favor of the scheme. 
It is the parents who are insistent on English from the 
beginning. 

We begin, and how we love it! We teach the letters by 
sound, of course, and not by name, and here is where we 
must tread very carefully. For listen to this conversation 
in Hindi as Aunt Anne teaches the short sound of a. 

Yiahiyah raises his hand, and being allowed to speak, 
says almost belligerently, ‘‘ My father (emphasis on the my) 
says that isn’t 4. Its’ 4.” 

The other children stare aghast at such heresy, and look 
to Aunt Anne for a quick denial, but she disappoints them. 

“So it is 4,” Aunt Anne agrees. “Your father is quite 
right, Yiahiyah. Indeed, he is a very wise man.” Before 
she can explain further, little Shila asks, oh, so anxiously! 
“Tsn’t it a 4, Aunt Anne? Do say it isn’t 4.” 

“But it is 4, Shila, and it is 4, too.” The children take 
a deep breath. “For 4 is its name, and 4 is its sound.” 
So Yiahiyah’s father, who knows so much, is quite right, 
and we are right, too.” Thus that point is settled, and 
Aunt Anne’s prestige is maintained. And we go on with 
the rest of our letters. 

Oh, surely never a bee buzzed m so busily, and never a 
snake hissed s so angrily! Gracious! We were always 
afraid of stepping on that fellow. We dramatize what 
letters we can, such as #, the sound of the railway train. 
My, how the little stomachs puff out, and the little right 
hands chug round and round, illustrating the motion of the 
railway engine’s piston rod! 

It was once when we were playing the ¢ game and the 
k game, where the old mother hen is calling to her chicks, 
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you know, that we had a visitor. He was a very sour old 
visitor. He didn’t want to see any good in our school, 
so he didn’t. He went away shaking his head, and he told 
people we did nothing but play. “And the teacher played 
with the children, too. They will never learn anything, 
those children!” 

Poor man! He stayed but a few moments, and if the 
amount of playing he saw in those few moments distressed 
him, what would he have thought had he stayed with us 
all the day? I fear he would have been paralyzed, for we 
mix our play in with everything. 

The folk games with songs or words are most popular, 
and help to increase our English vocabulary. We soon have 
quite a repertoire of these games, “ Hickory, Dickory, Dock,’ 
“Jack, Be Nimble,” “Roll It Over,” “The Farmer in the 
Dell”; and then we are always dramatizing our reading 
lessons, and any number of the Mother Goose rhymes which 
we have learned. I just wish that good man could hear 
the dogs bark when we play, “Hark! Hark! the Dogs do 
Bark!” If his hair doesn’t stand on end then, it surely 
will do so when he sees the way we handle our dolls. 

It is fortunate for the dolls that they are made of rags. 
We have one lady doll, and we do not subject her to such 
hard usage, but those rag dolls are our delight. Sometimes, 
we pin sight word cards on the dolls, and race to see who 
can get the doll first when Aunt Anne calls out its name 
word. Sometimes, we throw the dolls to each other when 
we are playing a counting game, such as, “One, Two, 
Buckle My Shoe.” Sometimes, we lay the dolls on the 
floor in a row, and jump over them, one after another, to 
the tune of “Jack, Be Nimble.” But sometimes we are 
very gentle with our rag babies, and sing them to sleep, 
and when they are slumbering sweetly, we, too, stretch 
ourselves out on the rug, and quietly rest. Often we forget 
ourselves, and actually drop off to sleep, to our great 
embarrassment when we wake up. This rest institution 
is a constant source of amusement to the older children and 
to the outsiders. I wonder if our cross old man has ever 
heard of it. 

But all our visitors aren’t cross. Oh, no! Many of the 
mothers come to visit us. They are not interested in the 
“‘howness of the why” nor the “whyness of the how.” 
They are out for a change from the dull routine of home. 
Why, once when Mahmud’s feminine relations came to 
visit us, the day was hot and they were tired, so they 
stretched themselves out at full length on our carpet and 
took a long nap. The children regarded the nap as a 
matter of course and went on with their lessons as usual. 

And now is the day when the Inspectress of Schools 
comes to see us. She has heard glowing reports of our 
progress in reading. Never before and never after did the 
babies do what they did to-day. Why they were frightened 
will never be known, but though Aunt Anne coaxed and 
begged, not a cheep could be gotten out of them. An 
interesting bit of psychology, this. And it is not until the 
Inspectress comes again that she will find out how much 
the children really do know. 

“Mahmud,” asks Aunt Anne, “why didn’t you read for 
the Jady to-day? And you read so nicely, too.” 

Mahmud smiles sheepishly and answers, “It came into 
my mind to be afraid, and so I was afraid.” 

Mahmud was not in the class at the beginning. He is 
a dear little nine-year-old Mohammedan boy, who had been 
in a class too advanced for him. He was put back in Aunt 
Anne’s baby class, and he, his former teacher, and Aunt 
Anne are all pleased with the change. He is a thorough 
little gentleman and a great help. He puts the chart in 
its place and passes the books and slates. Never was a 
more eager little learner. - 

“When the Inspectress comes again,” vows Mahmud, 
“TI shall say all I know, and I will tell Georgie what to 
say. Will she come to visit us soon, Aunt Anne?” 

We go visiting ourselves, too. At least, we did once, 
and it happened this way. You see, the fame of the 
babies’ reading had gone out, even beyond the inner walls 
of the palace. The Maharani, which means Great Queen, 
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heard of us, and wanted to see us for herself, so she “called 
us.” Now, you must know that call is a polite word, byt 
when you are called it means that you must go. 

So we talk it over and decide that Shila and Shanti shall 
represent the class, There is great excitement as we make 
our plans. We choose to go on the next day. It is a long 
time to the “next day,” but finally it comes, and Aunt Anne 
starts off in the car to pick up the two little girls on her 
way to the palace. Alas! Shila has fever and cannot go. 

On through the narrow streets to Shanti’s house. All the 
neighbors had heard the news, and are out, lined up to see 
Aunt Anne come in the car. It is quite an event to have 


_an automobile honor their humble street. 


Shanti’s invalid mother has worked so hard to make a 
new dress for her little girl. Lavender it is, with a ruffle 
of white embroidery. It has been truly a labor of love, 
for the mother does not know much about sewing, and it is 
very hard for her. Shanti has some new stockings, too; 
golf stockings, which come to her little knees. A little 
neighbor boy loans her his fancy gold and silver embroidered 
purple hat. 

Then on to the palace. Two ladies-in-waiting and a page 
usher us into the Maharani’s presence. We begin with our 
demonstration. Shanti is a very sweet, unspoiled little 
girl, and carries herself as unconsciously as if she were in 
the classroom with the other children. She reads and 
recites beautifully, and plays some of our little games. 
The Maharani praises the child, and asks many intelligent 
questions about the Beacon Method. 

Aunt Anne has tea with the Maharani, who gives the 
little girl all the cookies she can eat, and two big oranges. 
Then we go away from the palace, with its marble floors 
and crystal candelabra, to the mud-walled house where 
Shanti’s happy mother waits for us. 

Then back to school again, and on with our learning. 
We learn to write very well, both in Hindi and in English. 
Mahmud writes English beautifully. For arm and finger 
muscle control and eye co-ordination, we use the sand-paper 
letters a la Montessori. 

And so we lear, little by little, and more and more. 
Aunt Anne is learning, too, and the things she is learning 
are very interesting facts. Learning to read English and 
Hindi side by side does not present the difficulties that 
might be expected. Children, if given the opportunity, 
are naturally bi-lingual. Some sixth instinct teaches them 
never to confuse a Hindi letter with an English letter, 
either in writing, reading or pronunciation. 

In Hindi there are both soft and hard ?’s, d’s, and r’s, 
none of which are pronounced with the tongue in the corre- 
sponding position as when the English ¢, d, or r is spoken. 
Also, the Hindi p and 6 are spoken with more, and k with 
less, expulsion of air than the English p, 6 and k. The 
children unerringly keep these differences of pronunciation 
in evidence. Their undulled hearing is quicker to catch 
the slight difference in sound than is that of adults. “Chi- 
Chi” or “Babu English” is a matter of incorrect hearing 
and learning rather than a racial inability to pronounce 
English correctly. By the end of the term not a child 
says “kittee”’ or “prettee,” after the usual fashion of Indian 
mispronunciation of English. They say “kitty” and 
“pretty” as well as you and I. 

In Hindi » and ware interchangeable. Now, it isa funny 
thing, but though the Indian says w at the beginning of 
words quite easily in his own language, he is inclined, in 
English words, to pronounce w more like v, with the upper 
teeth pressing down on the lower lip, almost like the 
German w. But a few moments are required to explain 
away this difficulty, though the Indian children never 
pronounce the w quite as easily as Charles. 

Just here another interesting fact arises. Hereafter, in 
all new English words which begin with » or w, and which 
the children learn at school, the correct English pronuncia- 
tion of these letters is strictly maintained. But, to such 
English words beginning with v which have been incorporated 
into Hindu, such as vestcoat, the w pronunciation is given, 

(Continued'on page 130) 
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Mount Vernon 
A History and Geography Project Presented on the Sand-table 


Nelle Norvell, Montana 


(Book rights reserved) 


February being essentially a historical month, we decided 
to make some of its facts more real by giving to some of 
its historical facts a geographical setting. 

The life of Washington was chosen as an appropriate 
and usual topic for a basis of lessons of various sorts, such 
as language, history and geography. 

Stories were read, from various sources, of the life of 
Washington and his connection with the history of our 
country, thus arousing interest in the subject. Next a 
collection of Washington pictures, well mounted, were 
displayed on a bulletin board. Many of these depicted 
Mount Vernon and a few showed some of the negro slaves. 

There followed many oral language lessons on the various 
phases of Southern life, which were summarized in short 
written lessons which were copied into language booklets, 
with appropriate covers, and were illustrated with pictures 
and drawings. 

Throughout these discussions the ideas of plantation life, 
including the habits and lives of the negroes, held an im- 
portant place and displayed an ignorance concerning the 
negro race. Many of the children here had never seen a 
negro. Therefore “The Four Wonders,” by Elnora E. 
Shillig, “The Story of Cotton,” by Alice Turner Curtis, 
and other books of the southern plantation and the cotton 
industry were read aloud to the children. 

We then decided to summarize the work by means of the 
sand-table. First an old-fashioned colonial house, painted 
white with green shutters, was procured by the assistance 
of the manual training department. This represented 
Mount Vernon and gave us a very good beginning. 

For the log cabins we used small cabins cleverly fashioned 
from cornstalks. These were hewn out at the corners and 
fitted together like real logs. 

There was also an old-fashioned “stake-and-rider”’ rail 
fence inclosing the cotton fields. This fence was built of 
small pine sticks of uniform length, stained brown. It was 
a matter of much curiosity and interest to the children of 
this locality. 

There were numerous negroes about the cotton fields, 


the cabins and the “big house.” These were simple but 
effective. These were dolls constructed of many strands 
of coarse black yarn, tied about with shorter lengths to 
form heads, arms, and legs. The eyes, nose and mouth 
were produced by means of knots of heavy white thread 
sewed in. 

These dolls were easily dressed, also, as the clothes could 
be sewed into place. There was much interest in dressing 
these dolls, and the girls assiduously studied all the illustra- 
tions they could find of “Aunt Jemima,” the “Gold Dust 
Twins,” and the “Cream of Wheat Chefs,” but even then, 
the results did not prove satisfactory to some of the boys 
of the class, so they decided to take a hand. One of the 
most appropriately dressed negresses was dressed by one 
of the boys in the class. He brought his own materials 
and did his own sewing. She is to be seen standing in the 
doorway of the house. She wore a dark calico dress, a 
white apron and a red turban. 

A toy pair of spy glasses found in a box of “Cracker 
Jacks,” when arranged by one of the boys of the class on 
a tripod of three small sticks of uniform size, formed a 
very presentable surveyor’s level — suggested by Wash- 
ington’s life as a surveyor. 

A winding gravel driveway, with evergreens on either 
side, led up to the door. The cotton plants were represented 
by small bushy branches with fine bits of cotton stuck on 
the ends. Among the cotton plants were placed several 
negro dolls, who wore immense straw hats, woven from 
raffia by one of the girls of the class. There were also 
many tiny baskets half filled with cotton, so the field 
presented a very busy and lifelike appearance. 

That the impressions received from this work were lasting, 
is easily proved. When the children were asked questions 
a year later, it was found that the majority retained the 
essential facts and many of the details imparted by this 
series of lessons. 

It will be found, also, that these lessons will pave ythe 
way admirably for a successful study of the life of Lincoln, 
which is often presented also in February. 
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The Heart Month 


Annie E. Dakin 


Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vermon, 


Picture Story 


This little girl has traveled a long way in the snow. 
She loves to walk in the snow. She is fond of watching for 
the snow birds, chickadees and other winter friends. It 
is February and quite cold, but this little girl loves it. 

She has left the streets and houses of the village and is 
walking in the country, where the houses are few. She 
has come to this strange-looking house and is wondering 
who lives in it. 

She is trying to decide whether to rap at the door or 
call to the people to come out. 

Perhaps she is thinking that if she waits long enough 
some one will open the door. 

She doesn’t seem to be afraid, and should not be, for 
she has come to the house of Great Heart — and if she 


knocks at the door, she will find that three very friendly 
people live inside. 

They have been waiting for her a long time and will 
help her on her way. If she travels with them, she will 
never be lonely, but always happy, for they are Goodness, 
Kindness, and Love. 


This story was drawn from the children during conversa- 
tion lessons and finally put together as a whole in one of 
the morning talks, followed by daily lessons in goodness, 
kindness and love; which we called talking about the 
‘*three friends,” each in turn. 

There are many good stories to be told to the children, 
each illustrating the one in question. 

Also many original stories will work out, as the children 
tel] their experiences along this line of thought, giving 
their own original ideas of kindness, goodness and love. 

Make use of memory gems, impressing the thought of 
the day. 

Using the theme in every lesson and exercise of the day 
gives the true and lasting impression, however. 
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Heart patterns are used in every way, all through the 
first weeks of the month, until Valentine’s Day at least. 
Cut from pasteboard patterns, used in written or occupation 
work. 

Let the pupils cut and color hearts, making hearts into 
pretty designs as booklets for their spelling or language 
work; baskets for use at home — these are made from five 
hearts the size of the basket desired, one for bottom and 
four for sides of basket, folded up and caught with ribbon 
or yarn. Smaller children will love to draw the hearts 
with red or blue outline and place in flower designs, either 
from pattern or original ideas, as, border of forget-me-nots. 

Hearts cut from red construction paper of convenient 
size, with another cut one-quarter inch from edge, makes a 
good book-mark — the smaller heart slides over front of 
page, the larger heart at back of page, thus marking two 
places at once. 

Cut four hearts from any color construction paper, 
mount on narrow strip of stiff white paper, mark on them 
to make the following enigma: 4 little (picture of four 
hearts) uc. Each 1 says, “I love thee,” using red crayon 
for marking. 
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A simple but pretty valentine for mother or the best 
friend is made from paper doilies (twenty for five cents). 
Cut and paste a pretty picture in center of doilie, cut out 
small red hearts and paste around picture just inside the 
lace work. 

Have a box or basket for Valentine’s Day, which is kept 
in convenient place. Let children make hearts for each 
other and place in box, which has slit cut in cover, if box 
is used; if basket, have it above heads, so they reach up 
and drop hearts in whenever a good one is made, any time 
during the week preceding the day. 

On Valentine’s Day, have the children draw from contents 
of box or basket. They have great fun seeing who has 
their valentine or heart, and vice versa. Preparing for this 
furnishes interesting occupation work during spare moments 
all through the week. 

Valentine’s Day being over doesn’t finish the heart talks, 
as there is much to be developed along the line of goodness, 
kindness and love, in the talks on Lincoln, Longfellow and 
Washington, who are eminent examples of these three great 
qualities and will furnish many of your best and most 
interesting stories and memory gems for the month. 


Representative Work in a First Grade 


From a Symposium of Primary Work in the Schools of Utah, Matilda Peterson, State Primary Supervisor. 
Reprinted from The Utah Educational Review 


Preparation for a Nature Program 


Through a suggestion of the teacher the children decided 
that on Friday morning, the last day of Humane Week, 
it would be fun to have a nature program carried through 
all the subjects. On Thursday, the children, with some 
suggestions from the teacher, decided what the regular 
program for the morning should contain. 

There were some controversies concerning the story to 
be told, and also the selections for the reading class, but 
the majority ruled in all cases. The report of the morning’s 
work grew out of conversations through Humane Week, 
and one field trip. 

Humane week was a very happy one in our school. 
The children of the West Side live out-of-doors a great 
deal; it was surprising to learn how much the children had 
. retained through the year in our nature work, which was 
especially emphasized in the autumn and in the spring. 

It is our custom, when we have an unusual announcement 
or surprise that-pertains to the children, to print it on a 
cardboard or large sheet of paper, and stand it on a certain 
ledge of the blackboard. The children are on the lookout 
for these announcements and they are read with much 
eagerness. The slowest of the group somehow manage 
to read the surprises with little or no difficulty. 

The announcement read: Would you like to take a walk 
over to the Riverside Park to-morrow? We spent a very few 
minutes talking the matter over. One child suggested that 
we make a basket in which to carry flowers and grasses, 
which we did at the regular art period. 

The next morning the children came to school with 
unusually bright eyes and happy hearts. At ten minutes 
of eleven o’clock we put our books away, and for ten 
minutes talked about what to look for; some of the children 
who live near the park knew about Jordan river, which 
runs along the west side; the frog pond at the south, etc. 
At eleven o’clock we journeyed to the park, and you will 
observe later, that our trip was a most profitable one. Our 
only regret was that we didn’t find any frog eggs or tad- 
poles; but the very next day the kindergarten children sent 
us five well-developed tadpoles. The next morning ten 
minutes was spent very profitably discussing our trip. 


WHAT WE SAW! WHAT WE HEARD! 
The children responded as follows: 
We saw a robin. 

We saw an ant hill and some ants. 


We saw the Jordan river. 

We saw the blue sky and the clouds. 
We saw a pond with frogs in it. 
We saw some poplar trees. 

We saw many sea gulls. 

We saw a mamma cow and a calf. 
We heard a lark (meadow) singing. 
We heard the frogs croak. 

We heard a bee buzz. 

We heard water running. 

We heard some dogs barking. 

We heard a cow, and a little calf moo. 


This out-of-door observation not only carried over through 
the week, but the children frequently refer to it. 

The next morning we showed pictures of animals and 
birds, many of which the children brought to school. We 
made a wonderful collection of animal pictures during the 
week, and we had them on exhibit in our room. 

The day before the next lesson was to be given, I printed 
on the board around the room in border form some appro- 
priate quotations. I used to advantage the animals, birds, 
and flowers that the children had previously made to 
indicate the thought expressed in the quotation. 

These beautiful quotations were sent out from the office. 


Birds are little children of the air. 

Flowers and plants and trees are little children of the soil. 
Birds are the world’s happy children. 

Be kind to the feathered and furred folk. 


em whe 


Sentiment in itself means nothing to a little child. 
Sentiment expressed through experience or the use of the 
imagination is very effective. 


1 The lesson began with the different children’s reading 
the lines from the board, which they did very readily. 

2 Weconversed about each sentiment in turn, and when 
the language period came the children were given an 
opportunity to express the sentiments by using their imag- 
ination, an exercise which was very effective and enjoyable 
to them. 

3 Some of the children were birds of the air — they flew 
and they sang. What child wouldn’t thrill at the thought 
of being a flower, a plant or a tree, held fast to the ground 
by Mother Nature? Most of the children liked to be fruit 
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trees best. Each child chose something different. We had 
many varieties of flowers, vegetables, plants and trees. 
Then the happy birds flying through the gardens, building 
nests in the trees, feeding the baby birds. Then the 
animals in the barn; some children feeding the cows, 
chickens, horses, dog. The children got much out of the 
play, much more than we who are so grown up can ever 


imagine. 


The Nature Program 


35 present. 

Our morning’s program was woven around the thought 
of the week. The appearance of the room was an index 
to the underlying thought to be expressed in the morning’s 
daily routine of work. The pictures, the art work, the 
flowers and window plants, all helped to strengthen the 
aim in view. 

Aim—To teach kindness to all things that live, in animals 
and plant life. 

Attitudes —(1) A strong desire to protect and be kind 
to dumb animals. 

(2) A stronger interest in dumb animals. 

(3) Love for everything out-of-doors. 

Habits — (1) Observation. 

(2) Resp -nsibility in providing and helping feed domes- 
tic animals. 

Knowledge —(1) How animals help us. 

(2) How we are dependent upon them in many ways. 

(3) How toads, frogs, birds, angle worms, and many 
insects help the farmer. 

The children marched in as usual and took their seats 
in the circle. 

We sang: 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All things great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
Our Father made them all. 


Each little bud that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


, (With hands in supplication) we sang: 


Thank Him! Thank Him! 
All little children. 
God is love! God is lovel 


What is the name of the month? 

The name of the month is May. 

How old is May to-day? 

Clara may count aloud until she comes to the right 
number on the calendar. 

May is —— days old to-day. 

What is the name of the day? 

To-day is Friday. 

The next ten minutes in Nature was devoted to the 
tadpoles, which were placed in the center of the circle 
where the children could watch their movements as I sat 
and told how, just a few weeks ago, the baby frog lay asleep 
in the egg, the sun shone on the water and kept it warm; 
then one day the tiny frog awoke and swam out into the 
water. 

We could plainly see the back legs on most of the tadpoles, 
the front legs were not so long, the tails were gradually 
growing shorter, we saw the eyes and the mouth grow 
larger. One little fellow frog had almost lost his tail, so 
we put a large rock in the jar, so that when he became a 
real frog, he would have a place to rest —for then, he 
cannot live in the water always. It was a quiet, thoughtful 
lesson that made us all wonder and think. 


PREPARATION FOR READING: 10 minutes, 


RHYTHM WoRK: 


The children made the suggestion that the circle be a frog 
pond. One child took charge and chose the frogs in groups 
of six or eight at a time. They made the long frog jump 
to music; some also made imitation of the croaking of the 
frogs. It was real fun and real rhythm work. 


READING: 


The majority of the children decided that the Story of 
Thumbling was to be read in the first reading period. The 
teacher asked the children to read silently the first page; 
after which one child was asked to tell the children in the 
class what he had read; additional thoughts were added by 
different members of the class. Questions were asked by 
the teachers. Silent reading and expressing thought con- 
tinued until the end of the recitations. There was not 
enough time to read the whole story; it was continued ia 
the second reading period where each child had an oppor- 
tunity of reading aloud to the class. 


LANGUAGE: 


The class recited two bird poems: The Secret, and He 
Didn’t Think; also some Nature quotations we had learned. 


Music APPRECIATION: 


Every child was in a listening’ attitude before the music 
began. 

The teacher asked a child to choose the record he wanted 
to hear; the child did so by whispering in the teacher’s 
ear. The music began; every child listened eagerly; at 
the close an army of hands flew into the air. 

“The Rocking Horse!” came the response from the one 
chosen. 

Who was the man living way over the sea, who loved little 
boys very much? The children knew it was Schumann 
and that he thought of a little boy playing rocking horse, 
or he would never have written the music. 

One child was the rocking horse; others were called, until 
all the children were riding. 

After recess a story was told by the teacher, “The Baby 
Fawn,” by request of the children, a story which had been 
told many times, but always was new to the children. 


Music: “Once There Was a Froggie,” “The Dandelion,” 
“The Violet,” “How Does Robin Build Her Nest?” 


Writinc: The children were asked to name any animal, 
bird or insect which they wanted written in this space 
allotted for writing. The teacher wrote the different words 
for the children, after which each child pronounced his word 
aloud to the class; then the child proceeded to trace the 
word. 

Most of the words chosen were common words; as cat, 
rabbit, bee, butterfly, ant, robin, bluebird, meadowlark. 
After each child had traced his word, the children took their 
seats in the circle. The next ten minutes were devoted to 
number work which grew out of the writing lesson. 


NuMBER: First, all the words were counted, which 
numbered thirty-five. Next we counted to find out how 
many animals; how many birds; how many insects. 

As there were a number of duplicate words, we developed 
some good combination work, orally; e.g., two bluebirds 
and two robins are four words. Two butterflies and four bees 
are six insects. 


Art: The art work was an expression lesson; clay being 
the medium. 

The joy felt and the satisfaction obtained by teacher and 
pupils in a successful, happy day’s work cannot be written, 
it can only be felt. 
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Seat Work to Correlate with Primer Stories 


Sue Erb, Iowa 


ISHING for something new in seat work that was 
instructive, as well as interesting, I devised this 
plan, purely original with me, of tracing, cutting, and 

word-placing to correlate with the primer stories. It seems 
to me this is the missing step between the kindergarten and 
the primary schools, and for those of us who do not have 
kindergartens, it bridges over this step between the kinder- 
garten work and teaching to read. It reduces class drill 
on the nouns to the minimum. It also takes the place of 
word building with letter cards until the children know 
most of the sounds and letters. 


Many children are accustomed, before entering school, 
to use the scissors and cut pictures from the fashion maga- 
zines. Our first lessons, therefore, are practice in cutting 
men, women and children from catalogues, so all may 
learn the art. 

First, we all cut mothers and I give each child a little 
ticket with 





| mother | 





The next day we all cut fathers and each child is given a 
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ticket with the word “father.” The pictures of the mother 
and the father are placed on the desk, with the tickets on 
each, so as to compare the words: note the difference — 
mother begins with m, father with f — give the sound only, 
at first. 

As “boy” is the next word, the children are given boys 
to cut and then given the ticket with “boy.” 

These tickets I make on the typewriter, using the small 
type, at first, with a space between each small letter, on 
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common type paper. Do not use the capital letters; it is 
confusing in the beginning. Leave a space around each 
word, so it can be cut into tickets about three-fourths of an 
inch wide and an inch and three-fourths long. If it is not 
convenient to run the words off on the typewriter, it takes 
but a few minutes to print enough in ink, on school writing 
paper, making the tickets the same size. The writing 
paper does not snap away so easily as the tickets made of 
stiff card or bristol board. 






































“Girl” and “baby” complete the family. It is an inter- 
esting problem to arrange the whole family in a row on the 
desk, with the right ticket on each member, and also to 
have each ticket right side up. But later, there is a family 
in which they will be more interested than these cut from 
fashion plates. | 

By this time the children know how to use the pencil 
well enough to trace around a simple pattern. The tree 
pattern is given. Teach them to trace and cut on the 
pencil line. This is an easy pattern on which to practice, 
and it will be time well spent. The tree is the only cutting 
we color—green top, brown trunk — except the black 
sheep. The plain manila cuttings are more pleasing than 
poorly colored ones and they will not tire of them so soon. 

Now the patterns for mother, father, boy, girl and baby 
may be given one at a time, and substituted for the fashion 
people. The uniform size makes this family more interest- 
ing, as it is easier to imagine them at work and at play. 
We need much hand-work, as well as drill, so this will not 
be a useless repetition. 


How to Make Use of the Patterns 


I trace the picture on rice paper, then place impression 
paper between the rice paper and the manila drawing paper, 
to transfer the design onto the drawing paper. Place three 
pieces of drawing paper under this design and cut four 
patterns at one time, with the sharp point of scissors pierce 
place for the eye and also the dots necessary in making 
house, etc. Then, with pencil, put in the extra finishing 
touches. I make two of each design and by cutting four 
pieces of drawing paper it makes eight patterns, enough for 
one row of eight pupils. The pupils in the first row trace, 
then pass the pattern to pupils across the aisle in the 
second row, and so on. 

The children make two cuttings of each pattern, so one 
may be taken home; later they make a ticket out of scraps 
to take home. Half of a 6x9 will make two houses, or 
two barns, the pattern being made to fit so the lower edge 
and side will be smooth, by cutting the door of the house 
and the double doors of the barn on the heavy lines and 
turning back on the dotted lines, the house and the barn 
will stand up. Give class demonstration on how to use 
the ruler in making the roof lines on house from dot to 
corner, etc., and let them work it out alone; have doors in 
pattern cut and folded. The objection to the large cuttings 
we have always made and used before is, that a few covered 
the entire desk space. 

Dog, cat and cow are each added, as the story demands, 
and the tickets given. The pattern is given for bird, but 
nest and eggs are cut free-hand. The printed tickets are 
given for all the cuttings. The order of presenting the 
patterns will be determined by the stories in the basic 
primer. The family was our first story. 

Several times a day, at first, I had the children take out 
the cuttings and arrange in rows on desk and place the 
tickets on the corresponding pictures. We had many a 
good laugh over mistakes made, as, hen on house, or cat 
on cow, etc., but it was surprising the number who could 
place them correctly. Although a few of the cuttings were 
so poorly made one could scarcely tell which was cat or 
which was dog, yet the child never forgot that was his own 
creation. We always have a few children with bright little 
minds who are very poor hand workers. 

This may seem to require much time on the part of the 
teacher, but not so, when we consider it as part of the art 
lesson. This has. proved, without an exception, to be the 
most valuable device for individual drill and seat work I 
have ever used. 


Games 


For rapid ticket placing, when pictures and tickets are 
arranged on desk, have each child take up all his tickets, 
shuffle them and, at a given signal, see who can be the 
first to have them all back in place. This is a contest they 
all enjoy and can be repeated a number of times. 
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Another exercise is to put all pictures in envelope, shuffle 
the tickets, place right side up, regardless of order, call 
some word, see who is first to find it and hold it up. Then 
place in column at the left side of desk, till all tickets have 
been called. Have some child read and see if all have 
them in the same order. This is a fine drill before the 
tickets become too numerous. 

For thought work, after “fly,” “run” and “hop” have 
been developed, give each child tickets with these action 
words; under each they are to place, in a column, all that 
fly; in another column, all that run and in another, those 
that hop. 

Another arrangement of words is to find those beginning 
with some initial letter. Place in column. I am decidedly 
in favor of teaching phonics; we now associate the name 
with the sound and talk about all the m (name) and f words. 

In reviewing words in class drill, we have flash cards 
assembled in groups, according to initial letters — take the 
m words — mother, mouse, moo, mew, me, etc., arrange 
on blackboard ledge, with one card lapping over the other, 
with only the m exposed, the phonic card m covering the 
last word; all sound the m’s, then have one child give the 
words as one card at a time is drawn away. There may be 
many varieties of this exercise. 





Silent Reading 


Mary Ball, Iowa 


INCE speed in silent reading has been recognized as 
an essential element, we have been bending our en- 
ergies toward all methods and devices which will 


secure comprehensive speed. Of them all, nothing so far 


has proved as successful as cards flashed so rapidly that 
the child has no time to say the words separately to 
himself, but must include in his eye span the entire group. 

Following are a few suggestions which have proved a 
help in Grade II. 


Set I 
Basic Carp Who has on a blue dress? 
black stockings? 
a sweater? 
a string of beads? 
a light waist? 
dark pants? 
a ring? 
an apron? 
a necktie? 
half socks? 
black slippers? 
brown shoes? 
Children read silently and answer by touching the child. 


Set Il 


Basic Carp What can we see down town? 
in the meadow? 
at Ellis Park? 
at the station? 
in a shoe store? 
at church? 
at a picture show? 
in the hall? 
in the principal’s office? 
on the playground? 


in a bank? 
in the sky? 
under the bridge? 
Set III 
Make it true. Two children are given balls. Place as 


directed. 
Basic Worps_ The ball is 
in the cupboard. 
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in the chalk tray. 

on the desk. 

on the radiator. 

in the boy’s cloak hall. 
in the main hall. 

on the reading table. 
in the waste basket. 
on the north window sill. 
on your head. 

in the teacher’s lap. 
on the victrola. 


Set IV 
Basic Worps_ Which would you rather have: 

a stone or a ball? 

worms or peaches? 

a dime or a dollar? 

a jumping rope or a bat? 

a candy or a stone? 

a dress or trousers? 

ice cream or dirt? 

onions or radishes? 


Set V 
From what poem is this taken? 
“The Chinese plate looked very blue.” 
“Which ever way the wind doth blow.” 
“Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night.” 
“O Leerie, I’ll go round at night and light the lamps 
with you.” 
“Blow winter quite the other way.” 
“They are the little daisies white.” 
“We built a ship upon the stairs.” 


The children read silently and answer, “It is from "The 
Duel,’ by Eugene Field,” etc. 





Everyday Opportunities for 


Composition 


OMPOSITION is a means for establishing certain 
important habits. Among these are seeing curiously 
and thoughtfully, to weigh and judge values, to 

reproduce in writing or speech those phases of life with 
which every child is familiar. 

Very near to every child is a wealth of material and 
experiences which, if presented in problem topics, will lead 
him into old familiar fields, with a new joy in expressing 
what there he sees. 

Everyone enjoys telling something, listening, giving 
information and feeling he is playing his part in the group 
to which he belongs. Therefore, situations for composition 
aremany. After all, everyday discourse is a series of com- 
positions, mostly oral, to be sure, but once the power of 
reproduction in speech is possessed by the child, only the 
mechanics of writing are between him and the type of 
written composition paper every teacher has a right to 
expect. 

In the first three years of school work, the composition 
battle is won. There are many and varied ways and 
methods of attaining the goal. The following are some of 
the opportunities which come to every room for composition, 
and which I find not only valuable as such, but as giving 
work in writing and spelling also. In all work keep the 
abilities and grade of children in mind in quality of work 
demanded. 

When examples are quoted in illustration, they are those 
actually written by first and second grade children. It is 
to be expected older children would produce work of higher 
quality if given the same material and experiences. 


Classifications of Occasions Where the School Of- 
fers Opportunity for Written Work 


1 When the person to be told is absent, otherwise 
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occupied, cannot remember, cannot hear, sick, or out of 
the city. 

On one occasion, the B section’s time for special music 
overlapped the time for the room’s physical training, so 
the children desiring to tell them where to go when they 
should return from the music class wrote on the board, 
“Bring your shoes and come to the gymnasium.” 

As this was a weekly happening, it was necessary to tell 
the B children every time where to go. Every child was 
given an opportunity to write once on the board the 
sentence all had chosen. All decided which was best to 
leave for the others to read. 

Likewise notes telling of school activities were sent in 
cases of several days’ illness. 

2 Signs or labels. 

“Save,” “Please do not erase,” “Wet paint.” Labels 
on material boxes in the room, which the children must 


care for themselves, as, “Colored Crayons,” “Story 
Puzzles,” etc. 


3 Records. 

“How I made my doll house,” “Cost of our candy sale,” 
“How our flower bulbs grew.” 

One year the children saw a wren April first. As they 
had not completed their bird houses, they wished to be 
prepared earlier next year, so in a portfolio of the room’s 
activities, of which each child had a copy, they write, 
“Have bird houses April 1. We saw a wren that day 
this year.” 

4 Stories for pictures. 

The trip to the sugar camp, blacksmith shop, green- 
house, nursery, woods for nuts, etc. 

The camera records the pictures of the trip, the child the 
accompanying story. 

A second grade made this story after a trip to a sugar 
camp. 


We went to the sugar camp on Wednesday. 

Helen’s father took us in his big auto truck. 

The camp belongs to Helen’s father. 

A man showed us how to tap the trees. 

He let us go with him to get sap. 

Sap needs to boil a long time before it makes good sweet syrup. 
The pans are very large and hold much sap. 

It boils fast at first and slower when it gets almost thick enough to eat. 
We took a cup and spoon; each one had some syrup fo taste. 

We all like maple syrup. 


It began to get dark and we came home. 


5 Invitations, occupations, and regrets. 

These may include invitations to mothers when their 
presence is desired at the school, to other rooms on party 
occasions, etc. 

6 Greeting notes. 

These may be used very effectively at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Valentine, etc. 

7 Rhymes, seasonal and otherwise. 

In the first grade this work develops a “feeling” for 
phonics. 

Some from the second grade read: 


The little birds that flew away 
Will come again some sweet spring day. 


In the fields I find 
Violets of every kind. 


In my garden I shall sow 
Each seed in its row. 


These are not at all impossible for first graders also. 

Let the children judge the individual work, group criti- 
cism is very effective. The teacher may encourage, correct 
tactfully, revise and stimulate intellectual activity. Have 
the child revise and accept only his best work at the time 
of writing. For the audience they must speak clearly and 
correctly; for a reader write a fair copy. 

The teacher raises the standards, develops the mechanics. 
She may say, “Does this say just what you want it to 
say and in just the way you want it?” The child will 
rubber-stamp a label on what he has built. 
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Congenial Surroundings 


Rebecca Rice, Massachusetts 


T is sometimes to be wondered if we teachers realize 
the psychological effect that beauty and ugliness have 
upon the minds of the children entrusted to our care. 

Strong appeal should be made to their love of the beautiful. 
Many of us have observed how children react to their sur- 
roundings. We have noticed their instinctive love of 
pretty things. We have seen eyes brighten upon beholding 
a pretty dress on a rainy day. We have seen little hands 
outstretched to feel silk, or pretty beads. Not many weeks 
ago I wore a string of Tasmanian shell beads to school. 
They fascinated the entire school, from the first grade to 


the seventh. Seeing how interested they were, I took a’ 


part of the first lesson time to tell about the little animals 
that made their home in shells. I also told them how 
beautiful shells could be. 

This love of the beautiful is instinctive. It may be 
traced back through the ages, as far as there is any record 
of man’s progress. To some extent we find it in all people. 
Warped? Crude? Undeveloped? Yes, but it is always 
there, dormant, perhaps, but ready to stir and assert itself. 
People fail to see its importance becavse they are un- 
trained and cannot distinguish the real from the false. 
In many children it is warped and distorted, because the 
child has little chance to gratify it. 

Many homes are bare of beauty. Others display a crude 
love of barbaric colored pictures, glaring ornaments, and 
what is termed “ginger-bread furniture.” However, this 
active striving to attain the beautiful is infinitely preferable 
to a dormant sense, for much can be done to train children 
to recognize the real and discard the false. In cases like 
these the influence of the school must be very far-reaching 
and compelling to counteract the influence of the home. 

Many schoolrooms are absolutely devoid of real beauty. 
This is lamentable, when it is so easy and inexpensive to 


introduce it. It is true that some children are brought up ~ 


in homes that show exquisite taste and rare judgment, 
yet many more are never given any training in taste except 
in the school. 

Weare all more or less susceptible to the atmosphere of the 
places in which we sojourn. We respond to the solemnly 
beautiful church, the business-like office, the quiet library, 
and beautiful out-of-doors. We are conscious of accom- 
plishing our best work in congenial surroundings. The 
atmosphere of the schoolroom should be a harmonious one 
if the best work is to be accomplished. 

In looking back over the years, two schoolrooms stand 
out in my memory as beautiful. One was a fourth grade 
room. The teacher brought out-of-doors into the school- 
room. More than that, she created a harmonious, home- 
like place in which it was a delight to work. The children 
responded to this as flowers do to the sun. 

A golden canary, whose cage hung in a sunny window, 
hopped, chirped and sang. A huge glass herbarium, filled 
with green mosses, trailing partridge vines bearing ruddy 
berries, streaked adder’s tongue, and two sturdy little 
pine trees formed a miniature forest through which a red 
salamander meandered at will. 


In the windows were plants, cheery geraniums, bearing 
pink and white blossoms. The effect of this room upon 
the nervous, frail girl I was at that time was a particularly 
happy one. I had never cared much for school before. 
Bare gray walls, misunderstanding, quick, nervous cor- 
rections and the excitement that pervades so many school- 
rooms made me dread to go to school. The calm, quiet 
beauty of that room, the tender consideration of that 
teacher, the pleasant tasks of watering the plants and 
dusting the desk encouraged me and quieted the “nervous 
nerves.” It was in that room that a love of school sprang 
into existence. It was there that I learned that teachers 
did try to make school a happy, pleasant place to live in, 
and were friends, not enemies. That teacher, that room, 
and that influence put me on the right track and I have a 
deep and abiding gratitude. 

The other room was an eighth grade which was charac- 
terized by its dignity, as all upper grade rooms should be. 
It also had plants, for the most part foliage ones. It was 
the pictures in this room that made the greatest impression. 
They were more than mere wall decorations, they were 
friends. We knew what they were about. We knew who 
painted them, and we knew stories about them. Besides 
plants and wall pictures, this teacher had a screen on which 
she pasted pictures correlated with current geography or 
history lessons. These pictures added greatly to the 
efficiency and result of these lessons, for they added to the 
reality. 

Specimens of excellent work, maps, drawings, and hand 
work also may be used. The use of these has a dual 
advantage, for it provides an excellent incentive for good 
work as well as decoration. 

Plants and pictures, however, make the most attractive 
school decorations. Pictures must be chosen with a nice 
regard to the ages of the pupils. Plants are suitable for 
all grades. 

There are two big objections to plants in the schoolroom 
— vacations and frost — but neither is insurmountable. 
During the cold months, from the last of November to the 
last of March, the plants may be boarded out with careful 
pupils. They will enjoy caring for them and a feeling of 
responsibility will be awakened that will be of distinct 
benefit. During the school year, there are six months out 
of the ten when plants can and should be found in the 
schoolroom. 

It is sometimes a vital question to find some one who will 
water the plants over week-ends and small vacations. In 
some schools the janitor will help out, but it is not necessary 
to depend upon his good nature. For over week-ends a 
thorough soaking, with water left standing in the saucers, 
will suffice. For longer vacations, a pail full of water may 
be surrounded with your plants. Then rolls of absorbent 
cotton cloth may be wet thoroughly. One end of this roll 
should be in the water and the other put in the flower-pot 
where the stem enters the ground. This will keep the 
plants sufficiently damp for over 4 week. 

The question of plants for the schoolroom need not be 
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Combining Stories, Busy Work and Board 


Decoration 
Anne M. Halladay, Colorado 
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an expensive one. Friends and parents of the children are 
very willing and glad to give you slips when they trim their 
own plants. One may also buy small plants that are 
already rooted. I sometimes think that children are more 
interested in slips than they are in larger plants. It seems 
such a miracle that just broken-off pieces will take root 
and grow into real plants. It is also so easy to see the 
development of a slip. Each new leaf will be the cause of 
joy, while buds and blossoms will cause a regular jubilee. 

Slips may be started either in damp sand or water. Itis 
well to employ both methods at the same time. Then the 
child can see each way, compare the results and draw his 
own conclusions. The fact that the children can actually 
see the growth of the roots, is one argument in favor of 
the water method. Lessons in plant culture, propagation 
by means of herbaceous or soft wood cuttings, leaf cuttings 
and best kinds of soil will be a natural outgrowth. Actual 
cuttings should be made by the children. 

There are many kinds of plants suitable for school 
culture. Among the flowering varieties are geraniums, wax- 
leaf begonias, pelargoniums (a rather glorified cousin to the 
geraniums), petunias (especially the double ruffled ones), 
and fuchsias. Some types of begonias, umbrella palms and 
holly, court and Boston ferns, make very satisfactory 
foliage plants. Trailing inch plant (sometimes called 
Wandering Jew) may be grown in hanging vases of water 
and will make a pleasing break in the severity of the 
windows. For sweet scented plants (which the children 
especially love) there are lemon verbenas and sweet-scented 
geraniums. Heliotrope, also, is a favorite, because of the 
fragrance. 

Spring bulbs, daffodils, tulips, freesias and hyacinths 
are lovely during the spring months, while flaming leaves 
are good forautumn. In the winter vases may be filled with 
evergreen, princess pine, bayberry, lantern pods and pine. 

I am fond of introducing plants with which the children 
are not very well acquainted. By teaching them to know 
and love different kinds we are adding just so much to their 
stock of general knowledge. 

Aquariums and herbariums make attractive, interesting, 
and instructive additions to the schoolroom. A properly 
balanced aquarium has gravel or shells for a flooring, 
water plants to supply oxygen, gold fish, a fresh water 
clam to dispose of waste, a polliwog to eat off the infinitesi- 
mal plants that attach themselves to the glass. 

Educational aquariums may be made of things caught in 
ponds and swamps. Horned pouts, shiners, polliwogs, 
newts, crawfish, frog and toad eggs, skaters and water 
boatmen are interesting examples. Turtles, crawfish and 
newts cannot successfully be kept in the same glass that 
holds goldfish and polliwogs, for they feed off their soft 
tails. A spray of flowers floating on top of the water will 
add to the appearance. 

It seems strange that in many cases it is the rural school 
that is the unattractive one. As a rule, it is the rural child 
who is especially in need of beauty. He cannot visit art 
museums and natural history rooms as the city child can. 
He cannot see the lovely things displayed in the store 
windows. In many cases, he is not even taught to notice 
the beauty about him. He needs beauty. 

I have seen rural schools that look like barns. A rural 
teacher has unlimited power to make her schoolroom a 
delight. All of nature is waiting to be used. There is 
beauty in the common weeds. The spring offers wealth 
untold in cowslips, violets, trillium, cornel, lady slippers and 
apple blossoms (always off wild apple trees). School 
plants cannot be had during the winter months, but they 
may be substituted by vases of pine and evergreen, mixed 
with bayberry and lantern plant. In the earliest spring, 
window-boxes may be made of old chalk boxes covered 
with green crepe paper. These may be filled with pussy 
willows and pines mixed, or with pine and crepe paper 
daffodils, held in place by stones. 

You will be surprised and delighted to see what an 
improvement in the work of your pupils and in theirattitude 
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toward school results from congenial surroundings. A pride 
and love for school will grow in them. Pretty dresses, 
pictures (that are explained), plants, flowers, aquariums, 
and herbariums are worth every bit of trouble it takes to 
get them, and will pay in the end. 

Following is a suggested bit of material which may be 
used successfully to make your school home a delight: 


September (Harvest Month) 
I Wild flowers 
1 Goldenrod 
2 Purple daisies 
3 Ox-eyed daisies 
II Cultivated flowers 
Asters 
Dahlias 
Calendulas 
Marigold 
Mignonette 
Cosmos 
Zinnias 
Blackboard borders 
Shocks of corn 
Apples 
Grapes 
Pears 
IV Pictures of Harvest 
1 Perry Pictures 
2 Magazine pictures. 
V_ Sand-table or window village. 
1 Harvest scene 
VI Hand work for exhibition. 
1 Transparencies of fall fruit 
2 Drawings of the harvest 


October (Falling Leaf Month) 
I Leaves 
1 On branches to put behind pictures 
2 For tracing (primary grade work) 
3 For free hand drawing and cutting 
4 For pinning on mosquito netting in the windows 
II Berries 
1 Kinds 
a Woodbine 
b Black alder 
c Bittersweet 
2 Use 
a For vases 
b For drawing for exhibition 
III Borders 
Black cats 
Pumpkins 
Jack-o’-lanterns 
Maple leaves 
Berries 
IV Pictures 
1 Hallowe’en pictures 
2 Columbus Day pictures 
V_ Sand-table 
1 Parts of the life of Columbus 
2 Puritan children frightening Indians with Jack-o’- 
lantern 
VI Handwork 
1 Nature drawings. 
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November (Colonial and Indian Month) 


1 Natural resources 
1 Pine and bayberry 
2 Pine and lantern plant 
II Borders 
1 Indian village 
2 Puritan or Pilgrim village 
3 Implements 
III Sand-table 
1 Indian scene 
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2 First Thanksgiving 
3 First Pilgrim washing day 
4 Landing of Mayflower 
IV Pictures 
1 Indian pictures > 
2 Colonial pictures 
V Handwork 
1 Doll’s house portraying colonial times (use wooden 
boxes for foundations) 
2 Drawings 


December 


I Natural resources 
1 Laurel 
2 Evergreen 
3. Princess pine 
4 Pine 
II Use 
Bouquets (combine with artificial holly or poinsettias) 
Wreaths 
Garlands 
Borders 
Camels 
Jerusalem 
Holly 
Children with stockings 
Santa Claus 
IV Pictures 
1 Madonnas 
2 Wise men 
3 Christmas scenes 
4 Santa 
V_ Sand-table 
1 The Shepherds 
2 The Wise Men 
VI Hand-work 
Making wreaths of holly and laurel 
Transparencies (stained glass church windows) 
Illustrations of Christmas stories 
Garlands made of colored paper rings 


January (Good Health Month) 


I Natural resources same as other winter months 
II _ Borders 
1, Good health slogans 
2 Children illustrating how to keep in good health 
III Pictures 
1 Children illustrating the following slogans: 
Drink milk 
Eat fruit 
Brush your teeth 
Wear rubbers 
Blow your nose 
(The slogans should be given with pictures. Adver- 
tisements in magazines will supply you with 
pictures) 
IV Sand-table 
1 Good health village 
2 Good health house 
3 Poor health house 
V_ Hand-work 
1 Posters 
2 Printed slogans 


February ( Patriots’ Month) 

I Natural resources same as other winter months 
Il_ Borders 
Flags 
Log cabins 
Pictures 
Scenes from life of Washington 
Revolutionary War pictures 
Scenes from life of Lincoln 
Civil War pictures 
IV Sand-table 

1 Scenes from the lives of Washington and Lincoln 
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2 Scenes from the two wars 
V Hand-work 
1 Patriotic posters 
2 Illustrations from lives of Washington and Lincoln 


March (Dutch Month) 

I Bouquets 

1 Pussy-willow and pine 

2 Pine and artificial bulb flowers 
II Borders 

1 Spring bulb flowers 

2 Dutch windmills 
III Pictures 

1 Dutch interiors 

2 Dutch people 

3 Occupations 
IV Sand-table 

1 Tulip garden 

2 Scenes along canal 

3 Dutch market 
V Hand-work 

1 Dutch interior 

2 Drawings of the bulb flowers 

3 Dutch children 


April (Nature Study Month) 
I Natural resources 
1 Buds for vases 
2 Bulb flowers 
II Aquarium (made from materia] caught by children) 
Frogs’ eggs 
Turtles 
Crawfish 
Clams 
Tadpoles 
Small fish 
Pictures 
Spring birds 
Winter residents 
IV Sand-table 
1 Model farm 
2 Garden 
V Hand-work 
1 Bird posters 
2 Bird slogans 
a Spare the birds 
6 Protect their nests 
c Lock up your cat 
3 Drawings 
May (Spring Flower Month) 
1 Natural resources 
1 Spring flowers 
II Pictures 
Japanese scenes 
Spring flowers 
Spring birds 
Sand-table (Japanese scenes) 
Doll day 
Kite day 
Japanese garden 
Japanese interior 
IV Hand-work 
1 Clay gods for Japanese gardens 
2 Drawings for spring flowers 
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June 
I Natural resources 
1 Daisies 
2 Roses 


II Pictures 

1 Vacation pictures 

2 Historical pictures 
III Sand-table 

1 Vacation pictures 
IV Hand-work 

1 Drawing 

2 Painting 
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Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elementary 
Geography VI 


Mamie T. Johnson, Minnesota 


: HY do the peoples of the world differ so widely in 
the way they live, in dress, appearance, customs, 
intelligence? The fascinating science of geography 

tells you. It shows how land and ocean, rivers and moun- 

tains, plains and valleys, temperature and wind and rainfall, 
in large measure control the ways in which men live and the 
degree of civilization they attain. As its name shows, 
geography (from the Greek words meaning ‘earth’ and 
‘to write’) is a description of the earth.” (Compton’s 
“Pictured Encycloepdia,” p. 1413, Vol. III.) 


Review Questions 


1 How many trips have we taken in our study of 
geography up to this time? 
2 What products have we carried home with us? 
3 Why can we not raise these products in our own 
community? 
4 Mention some things you have learned about the 
countries through which you passed. 
5 Explain why the Eskimos have such long nights. 
6 Explain why the people of southern North America 
have such a warm climate. 
7 Show what you have learned about the shape of your 
own state. Outline it on your paper or on the blackboard. 
8 Do the same for the United States. 
9 Make an outline map of North America and name 
the bodies of water that surround it. 
10 “Show on the sand-table what is meant by the follow- 
ing terms: island, sea, gulf, bay, isthmus, cape, peninsula, 
strait, etc. : 


A Trip to Northern South America to Get Rubber 


The last time that it rained, there were several children 
in this class who wore rubber raincoats and almost all of 
them wore rubbers. Of what value is rubber to us? What 
other things do we use that are made from rubber? Rubber 
has been called “The shock absorber of civilization.”” Show 
that this is a good term for it. Find the word “rubber” 
in the index in the back of your geography. What coun- 
tries do you find listed in connection with it? Where is 
Brazil? Where is South America? Point to it on the 





Coffee 


large wall map. What direction is South America from 
North America? What direction is it from us? Point 
that way. Using the map, show in how many ways South 
America is like North America. In what part of South 
America do you find the most mountains? How are 
mountains represented on the map? Do you find any long 
system of mountains in South America that correspond with 
those on the western coast of North America? Locate 
Brazil. In what part of South America is it? With your 
pointer, trace around the outside edge of Brazil. What is 
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the name of the line that crosses Brazil from east to west? 
Can you tell from the map in what heat zone Brazil lies? 

Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
routes from your home to Brazil, the home of the rubber 
gatherers. Trace the route of a sailing vessel from New 
York to Para in Brazil. Over what railroads must you 
travel? Through what large cities must you pass? From 
your geographies find something important to remember 
about each. Through what states will you travel? What 
have you learned about them? 

Write to various steamship companies asking for their 
folders and booklets describing their ships, etc. Study the 
pictures of steamships. (See pp. 3207-3220, Compton’s 
“Pictured Encyclopedia,” Vol. VI.) Describe the ocean 
trip to Para. Through what bodies of water will you pass? 

How does Brazil compare in size with the United States? 
Do you think you will find a great many people living in 
Brazil? Why? If you lived there, in what part would you 
choose to make your home? Where do you find most of 
the cities? Explain why people would rather live near 
the seacoast and upon the mountains in such a hot country. 
How do the steady southeast trade winds help to make 
the climate more pleasant on the sea coast? 

Locate Para on the map. Is it near many other large 
cities? On what river is it located? Read a description 
of Para from your reference books. 


A Trip Up the Amazon 


With your pointer, trace along the course of the Amazon 
River. Does it seem to be a very long river? It is about 
2600 miles from Para to Iquitos jn Peru. Locate Iquitos 
on the map. This journey will take almost a month. Do 
you find many cities along the Amazon River? Can you 
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Picking Coffee Berries 


give a good reason why there are so few? Do you think 
its nearness to the equator makes any difference? If there 
are so few cities do you think you will find many people 
traveling on this river? Then what kind of sailing vessels 
or ships will you expect to find? Why do you think your 
journey might not be a very pleasant one? 

Read what your text-book says about tropical jungles 
along the Amazon. The river is so wide that often one 
cannot see across it. Find out what your text-books say 
about its width. What will you expect to see on this 
Amazon trip? The trees from which rubber is obtained 
will be found scattered here and there in the dense forests. 
What hardships do you think rubber hunters have to 
undergo in getting the rubber? Read what your text-book 
says about the way in which rubber is obtained. Notice 
the pictures and read the story of “How the World gets 
its Rubber.” (Pp. 3071-3076, Compton’s “Pictured En- 
cyclopedia.”’) 


Why You Wouldn’t Like to Live in Brazil 


Draw a sketch of Brazil and show where the Equator 
crosses it. What have you learned about the temperature 
near the Equator? In what zone does most of Brazil lie? 
What have you learned about life in the torrid zone? 
There is a great deal of rain in this region also. In fact, 
it rains a good share of the time. With so much heat and 
so much rainfall, we would naturally expect to find many 
tall trees and thick undergrowth. Here we find many 
beautiful flowers and birds and butterflies. The people are 
mostly Indians, however, as they can stand the heat much 
better than can white people. From your geography and 
from other books, read as much as you can about the life 
of people in the torrid zone. 


A Trip to Southern Brazil to Secure Our Coffee 


Coffee grows on bushes and shrubs in a warm climate. 
The air must be fresh and dry and the ground hilly, so that 
the drainage will be easy. Find a place on the map of 
Brazil where these things are true. Near what large city 
is it? Why do you think it is easy for ships to land at 
Rio de Janeiro? Does it look as if it were a good harbor? 
Read what your geography says about the coffee planta- 
tions. Read the story, “From Coffee Plantation to Break- 
fast Table,” on pp. 820-824 in the above-mentioned books, 
Vol. IL. 

To Ecuador for Chocolate 

In which direction from Brazil does Ecuador lie? Which 
direction from us? Point out the route from Rio de 
Janeiro to Guayaquil, in Ecuador. From a study of 
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the map of the two countries, point out 
the main differences between Brazil and 
Ecuador. What can you say about the 
climate of Ecuador? Why do you expect 
it to be very hot? The houses in this 
city are made of split bamboo, plastered 
with mud and whitewashed. Earthquakes 
are very frequent, and houses of this sort 
are not so easily damaged as houses of 
wood or stone. You will see a great many 
Panama hats in this country also. Why? 
We shall visit one of the cocoa plantations 
while we are here. Study the pictures 
describing the production of cocoa and . 
chocolate on pages 755-756 of Compton’s 
“ Pictured Encyclopedia,” Vol. IT. 

Additional Trip in South America 


To Chile for nitrates. 
To Argentina for meat products. 


Points to be Gained from the Jour- 
ney Through South America 


1 The general shape and size of 
South America as compared with that of 
North America. 

2 The disadvantages of the climate.j 

3 Scenes one would expect to see in and about the 
places studied. 

4 In what regions the coffee, rubber, Panama hats, etc., 
are found. 

5 A list of all the things we eat, wear, or use in other 
ways, which come from South America. 

6 Oceans and other bodies of water touching the shores 
of South America. 

7 Temperature zones. 

8 Important mountain and river systems. 

9 The most important countries and cities. 

10 Makea booklet describing the various journeys taken 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 
Projects XIII 


(Grade IT) 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Principal of Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


N our ardor and zeal in the working out of the many 

‘projects which are embodied in the life study of the 

¢peoples for this grade, let us not forget that, in the 
meanwhile, a background of basic knowledge for the later 
treatment of science should be built up. Far more impor- 
tant than the facts themselves, however, are the habits of 
observation, the curiosity as to natural phenomena, the 
sympathetic interest in the common things about them, 
into which the children may — should be — led while this 
is being done. 

While most of the teaching of elementary science, 
whether termed geography or nature study, or, for that 
matter, hygiene, must be incidental, indirect, it is no less 
exacting as to preparation on the part of the teacher. 
Indeed, lest we omit some valuable basic fact or place 
emphasis in such a way as to create a wrong impression, 
or lead into some blind alley, instead of into the pulsing 
current of life about us, this “incidental,” “indirect” 
teaching demands that the teacher make very careful 
preparation for it. In the first place, geographic material 
for second grade children must be selected with great care. 
Children of this age are neither interested in nor prepared 
for a study of details, therefore, only the simple everyday 
facts and phenomena should be called to their attention, 
and these treated in such a way as to call out the most 
striking features and characteristics. Always, too, the 
teacher should adapt her teaching to the community in 
which she is, for the pupils should be led into the acquiring 
of knowledge first hand, and the organizing of it for future 
reference. Ample opportunities for the strengthening of 
this is offered in such a course as the one being presented 
through the possibilities for comparison and contrast of the 
home locality with that of the regions inhabited by the 
various peoples studied. 

As one of the first steps in the preparation for each lesson 
of this kind, the teacher should decide two things: 


1 The information she will give the class. 
a For the purpose of awakening interest in the fact or 
topic. 
6 As a background for their own observation and 
research. 
2 The information she will expect them to get for 
themselves. 


The next step will be the making sure of her own knowl- 
edge, general and specific — knowledge that she needs for 
the presenting of each topic to children of this age in such 
a way as to connect their lives with life about them, and 
to make of it all a related whole. 

In the presentation of such topics, a few things must 
always guide the teacher and determine the nature and 
trend of her work, if it is to produce the desired results: 


1 Accuracy — While many of the subjects included can 
be taught only as to the big, bold, outstanding features 
thereof, whatever is taught should be absolutely accurate 
in detail. One of the greatest values of the entire subject 
will be lost unless absolute truth prevail. Help the children 
to see aright; help them to state what they see accurately. 
Establish no false relationships through a mistaken idea of 
expediency, or because of a feeling that it is all too deep for 
such children now, but they’ll understand it later. 

2 The human element — The teacher will do well to 
frequently remind herself that always there is the three- 
fold relationship of God, Nature and Man for us to con- 


sider, and the later conception of life which has grown out of 
our present-day complex associations — the relationship 
of man to man, the social-civic adaptations. 

3 Habit formation — Habits of observation, or relating 
fact to fact; habits of collecting and using material; habits 
of expression. 

4 The emotional element — No one can attain to his 
highest inner perfection of balance, and no one can keep 
that balance, poise, through the varying challenges of life 
unless he has within him that which insures response to 
nature in its manifold expressions; every soul needs the 
quickening to the joy of the song of a bird, the play of 
sunlight and shadow, the ever-changing cloud-formations, 
the wind, the moon, the stars; the majesty or the simplicity 
of nature and nature’s ways, with its struggles and its far- 
reaching power, whether expressed in mighty mountains, 
in a quiet stream, a blossoming orchard or a storm of 
frightful havoc. (There is no call for sentimentality; 
there is no need for anything on the part of the teacher 
except the leading of her class into as much knowledge as 
their stage of development justifies, simple, accurate knowl- 
edge, simply and accurately given, and simply and accu- 
rately established in its relationships.) 

In order that there be no confusion of ideas growing out 
of the foregoing suggestions, perhaps it will be well to call 
attention to the following facts: 


1 The topic of actual geography outlined in this treat- 
ment is meant to extend throughout the session, being 
given at opportune times in connection with the study 
of the lives of the peoples, or as some seasonal fact or 
condition suggests. 

2 No attempt is made to differentiate this from the 
usual work in nature study or elementary science except 
as to the selecting of such topics and placing the emphasis 
in such wise as to secure a foundation for the future study 
of geography and for a natural and growing interest in the 
universe. The facts themselves should be presented some- 
times in distinct groups, during the history-civics-geography 
period, but frequently in connection instead with nature 
study, and sometimes with arithmetic, language, etc. 

3 There should be an absence of that formality which 
too frequently comes with the teaching of a thing because 
it is “required,” stipulated in the course of study. Rather 
let the consideration of each topic come as an outgrowth 
of some climatic or seasonal fact or phenomena, as it 
develops either in the pupils’ own lives or in the lives of 
the peoples studied. 

4 Too much stress cannot be laid on 

a The direct teaching from life about them, observa- 
tion of actual nature — and life conditions; and 

b The enriching of the children’s own observations 
and experiences by giving to them beautiful forms 
of expression of these observations and experiences 
as embodied in some of the many gems of literature 
available in this connection. 


Through it all, let us keep always before us the fact that 
the chief purpose in all of this is to lead these children 
to “read meaning into the world about them.” 


Actual Geography 


I Position 

While right and left and various other position terms 
have been taught in the first grade, practically every 
second grade teacher will find the need of further drill 
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along this line. In this grade, however, the emphasis can 
be put on expression, using these terms, and on various 
considerations of the important part played in life by 
considerations of position. 

1 Right and left. 

a Early in the session the teacher may open the way 
for drill on “right” and “left” by playing the game 
“Looby Loo” (“I put my right hand in,” etc., from 
Hofer’s “Children’s Singing Games, Old and New”). 

6 Make application to “marking time” and marching. 
It is safe to say that not too much stress can be laid 
on this. Vary the work in every way possible. For 
instance: 

(1) Marking time — “Mark time, accenting with 
left foot: left, right: left, right,” etc. “Mark time, 
using only the left foot — left, left, left,” etc. 

(2) Marching — March up middle aisle of room; 
at front, couples separate, pupil on right turning to 
the right, pupil on left turning to left. Exchange 
sides, and repeat, etc. 

c Use of right hand — At the board: writing, erasing; 
turning pages of book; shaking hands, etc. 

d@ “Toeing the mark” — Bean-bag game, in number 
games, etc., standing with toe of right foot on chalk 
line, other foot slightly removed from it. Change 
feet, putting toe of left foot on line. 

e Training for ambidexterity, constantly using and 
interchanging terms. For instance: 

(1) In paper cutting: practicing on some simple 
form, use scissors in right hand; in left. 

(2) Draw horizontal line an inch long with the 
right hand; with the left; measure. Drawa vertical 
line an inch long with the right hand; with the left; 
measure. 

f Civics and Ethics — Develop and stress the im- 
portance of the custom of using the right side of the 
street when driving; turning to the right when one 
meets or passes another, both when driving and 
walking. Feature the two outstanding principles 
involved: 

(1) Safety first. 

(2) Politeness, consideration. 

g Things to do. 

Dramatize correct turning, passing, etc. 

Make posters showing “The boy who turned to 
the right,” and the “Boy who did not turn to the 
right.” 

k Games and music. 

An adaptation of the old “I say stoop” game, 
using, instead, “I say right” — pupils raising right 
hand, and “T say left,” etc. 

“Jolly is the Miller.” 

“See Saw.” 

“The Windmill Song.” 

2 Other “position” terms. 

a Ona piece of cardboard, which can be kept in plain 
sight of the pupils, or on a space reserved on the 
board for the purpose, keep a list of such words as 
above, below, between: high and low, far and near, 
with the comparative and its superlative of each. 
Lead the pupils to note such terms when used, and 
to realize that_they always describe or express some 
relationship of objects one to another. By means of 
language lessons, games, etc., give abundant use for 
practice in the use of the terms, and show need of 
accurate observation in the first place. 

6 Things to do. 

Give practice in the grouping of objects in such 
wise as to bring out the use of the different terms, 
then give expression to this in oral or written lan- 
guage. Such exercises may be given in connection 
with arithmetic, drawing, sense training, and 
language. 

Give silent reading lessons, making use of these 
terms, to be expressed in suitable form of activity. 
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c Spelling. 

Use these words in their simple forms, for both 

oral and written spelling lessons. 
@ Physical education. 

Adapt such exercises as are usable in this connec- 
tion in such wise as to lend the aid of direct physical 
interpretation of the use of these terms. 

II Direction. 

1 Review of the cardinal points. 

Connect the specific study of direction and direction- 
points with observations of the sun, and of the sun and 
shadows, in the beginning. Later some simple connections 
with the stars may also be established. The pupils should 
know the four cardinal points from their study of these in 
the first grade, but they will need reviewing. Name the 
comers or sides of the room with reference to the cardinal 
points. Develop from the pupils such statements as: 

The sun rises in the eastern part of the sky. 

The sun sets in the western part of the sky. 

The double windows in the back of the room look out 
toward the north. 

In school we sit facing the south. 

2 Teach the semi-cardinal points. 

When the children have become accustomed to con- 
necting their observations of the sun with the determining 
of the cardinal points, give closer attention to the varying 
positions of the sun. About nine o’clock, or a little later, 
on several successive mornings have the position of the sun 
determined with reference to east and south. Then: 
“That is south-east.” Likewise, at about three o’clock 
on several successive afternoons, have the position of the 
sun determined as being between south and west. Then: 
“That direction is southwest.” The other two semi- 
cardinal points may be taught now as the opposites of 
these, or later in connection with the study of shadows, as 
the teacher may prefer. 

It is a point of good geography to connect the directions 
immediately with the sun and its position, rather than with 
any bodily positions, such as standing with the face to the 
east, the back to the west, etc. There are abundant oppor- 
tunities for the use of bodily positions as an interpretation 
of these terms after the directions have been taught — note, 
taught, not merely presented. Nor is there a need of any 
lengthy explanation of these terms, or of defining them, 
other than in the connection before stated. They are names 
of directions, facts of nature and of geography. They 
should be presented correctly, and named simply and 
directly. 

Another matter that needs to be emphasized in this con- 
nection is the importance of accuracy — accuracy of ob- 
servation, accuracy of bodily imterpretation (as when 
— any given direction, etc.), accuracy of expression 
in words. 

3 A study of the sun and shadows. 

On a bright, sunshiny day, present to the class in a 
language or story period, which is to be the immediate 
forerunner of the geography period, Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s delightful 


My Shadow 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward, you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me. 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepyhead, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
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Have the poem written on the board, or on a sheet of the 
chart, where it may be before the eyes of the pupils. Follow 
the presentation with a free discussion of that shadow. 
Lead the children to express their thoughts and conclusions. 
Give them opportunity to tell their own experiences with 
their own shadows. Cause them to think, without satisfy- 
ing their curiosity or confirming their deductions, as to why 
this shadow which usually followed so closely jumped before 
him into bed at night, and why on that particular morning 
it didn’t come at all; as to why the shadow stretched so 
very tall upon some occasions, while at other times he 
shrank till there was “none of him at all,” etc. 

Then take the children out-of-doors. Group them to- 
gether, then call one boy to stand out in front of them and 
have them observe his shadow as he assumes varying posi- 
tions with reference to the sun. Note the direction of the 
sun; the direction of the boy’s shadow. Similarly, study 
the shadow of the other pupils; shadow made by a tree; 
by the schoolhouse; by the flag-pole. Develop the impor- 
tant fact that in each case the shadow of any object is in 
the direction that is directly opposite from the direction 
of the sun from that object. Generalize, guiding the study 
in such a definite way as to at times elicit from them clear-cut 
statements, such as: 

“When the sun is directly in the east, my shadow falls 
directly toward the west.” 

“When the sun is directly in the west, my shadow falls 
toward the east.” 

“‘When the sun is in the southeast, my shadow falls 
toward the northwest.” 

“When the sun is in the southwest, my shadow falls 
toward the northeast.” 

4 Things to do. 

Keep a “sunshine chart” for several weeks or a 
month, using a series of rectangles, or squares, or 
circles — one for each day. Think of the day as 
divided into morning and afternoon; determine what 
portion of each was sunshiny; color accordingly. 

Adopt some object — a tree, the flagpole, or per- 
haps a yard-stick, or other stick set up for the 
purpose — and from time to time study the shadow. 
Determine the length or height of the object, and 
from time to time measure the length of the shadow 
it casts. 

On field trips, on walks, etc., lead pupils to note 
the position of the sun in the heavens, to consider 
directions, etc. 

5 Hygiene. 

Give a lesson on the care of the eyes as to protection from 
glare, etc. Throughout these lessons lead pupils to look 
in the direction the sun is, not at it. 

6 Games. 

“Puss in the Corner” — corners being cardinal or semi- 
cardinal points, and Puss required to name the corner she 
succeeds in getting. 

Adaptations of nursery rhymes, such as, “Hey, Diddle, 
Diddle,” etc., some child to play the part of the cow, jump 
over a moon drawn on the floor with chalk, and then to 
call on some other child to name the direction in which he 
jumped, the direction from which he jumped. 


III Location. 

1 Have pupils locate, according to the cardinal and 
semi-cardinal points, objects in the schoolroom, and 
objects with which they are familiar outside of the 
schoolroom. 

a With reference to themselves. 
b With reference to the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points. 

2 Have the principal streets of the town, and some of 
those most used by the pupils, located. 

a With reference to the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points. 
b With reference to each other. 
3 Have important and well-known buildings located 
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according to streets and cardinal points; for in- 
stance: ‘“‘The Post-office is on the corner of Main 
Street and Swink Avenue. It faces east.” 


IV Distance. 
1 Comparative measurement. 

a Review the work of the first grade, locating well- 
known objects or places as to distance, by using such 
terms as, far, farther, farthest, and near, nearer, 
nearest, and lead pupils into expression of opinion 
as to how far they live from school, or from each 
other, or from the main business section, etc. With- 
out attempting to actually teach mile, what it is, 
it is well for pupils to be given some one or two 
instances of places a mile apart, and for them to be 
led to consider distance in miles comparatively. 
In this age of much travel, and of the automobile 
and speedometer, pupils reach a need, and acquire 
an apperceptive basis for such calculations at an 
early age. 

2 Actual measurement. 

a In most schools, the weighing and measuring of 
pupils for the weight chart is done after school 
opens. The interest aroused by this in the topic 
of measurement makes an excellent opportunity 
for the introduction of the use of the foot ruler and 
the yard-stick. Review, and give frequent drill on 
the inch, foot, yard, measuring larger objects than 
in the first grade and reducing feet and yards to 
inches. 

6b Drill on the drawing of horizontal and vertical lines: 

(1) The length of the line to be dictated by the 


teacher or a pupil, to be drawn by the class without’ 


the aid of a ruler, then measured; express results in 
complete statements. 

(2) Without dictation, have one pupil draw a 
line, either vertical or horizontal, and call on the 
other pupils to judge as to its length; have pupils 
draw and test out their own lines. The statement 
as to results may be either oral or written. 

c Have much judging and measuring of objects in the 
room, pupils frequently working in pairs — the 
heights of the pupils themselves; the width, the 
length, the heights of the pupils’ desks;. distance of 
the teacher’s desk from the door, etc. 

Throughout the foregoing, the following values 
should be kept in mind by the teacher: 

Observation. 

Number and distance concepts. 
Judgment. 

Accuracy. 

Language values — with considerations of habit 
formation in all of these. 

Also, there should be so much of naturalness about 
it all, the connections with the pupils’ life needs and 
life experiences so obvious that these practices will 
be incorporated naturally and unquestionably into 
mental outlook along such lines. The drawing and 
arithmetic periods will frequently furnish the needful 
opportunity for the same kind of drill. 

d Things to do. 

Make a foot ruler. Mark off on it the inch and 
half inch spaces. Use this ruler in some of the meas- 
uring done. 


V_ Nature observations and applications. 
1 Day and night. 

a Asan outgrowth of the study of shadows, lead to a 
consideration of the fact that day-time is the time 
when we are in the path of the sun, and so get light 
from the sun, while night-time is the time when the 
earth comes between us and the sun, so that we are 
in the earth’s shadow. Emphasize the thought that 
day-time is work time and play time, while night- 
time is rest time. Teach that twenty-four hours 
make up the whole day and night, and without enter- 
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ing into explanation or discussion here, note that the 
days and nights are not of equal duration, nor always 
of the same duration. 

b Develop the terms “dawn” and “twilight.” Try 
to leave with the pupils vivid sense impressions of 
the coming of the day to earth —the beautiful 
coloring of the sky, the dew, the freshness of the 
whole earth, the cheery greetings of birds and 
beasts, etc. Then, when day is about to give place 
to night, as the sun sinks lower and lower, the 
shadows creep closer and closer, just before the 
darkness comes the beautiful period of twilight, the 
home-coming time, when birds fly low, sing soft little 
songs, and twitter to each other as they cuddle down, 
for the night; father comes home from work, the 
evening meal is served; the first star peeps out in the 
sky, and little boys and girls like to creep into 
mother’s arms and listen to the bedtime story. 
But while all the world about us seems to go to sleep, 
does the sun go to sleep to0? No, indeed, he is just 
as busy as ever, giving daylight to Take and Taro, 
and other boys and girls who live on the same part 
of the earth as the Japanese. Listen to what the 
sun has to say about night-time: 


I never go to sleep, dear child, 
I’m shining all the night, 
But as your world goes turning round 
It takes you from my light. 
And when it brings you back again 
You find me waiting here, 
To shine a bright ‘Good morning” down 
On all’the children dear. — Poulsson 


c Things to do. 

Turn a ball about a lighted candle, showing that 
the sun stands still, the earth, in turning around, turns 
part of itself away from the sun. 

Dramatize the foregoing, one child representing 
the sun, one the earth. 

d Literature. 

The Dawn Princess—Stories for Kindergarten and 

Home 
The Sunbeams. 

The Story of the Morning Glory. 
Story of Phaeton — Poulsson’s In the Child’s World 

e Picture Study. 

Aurora — Reni 

f Language. 

Have pupils give word pictures of an early morning 
scene in the country; in the city; of a twilight-time 
in the country; in the city. 

g Ethics. 

Teach away from fear of the darkness by showing 
what it is, and by bringing out something of what 
it means to all nature. Also emphasize the “home 
time” thought in this connection. 

2 The sun. 

a Besides light, what else does the sun give to us? 
In connection with this topic, and with that of the 
seasons, discuss the varying amounts of heat we get 
from the sun at different times during the day; at 
different times during the year. Also, not all the 
people on the earth get the same amount of heat. 
Can you think of any reason why this is true? Let 
us see what we can learn as to the difference this 
makes in the lives of people; of plants; of animals. 
Let us recall the main facts, the home and home 
surroundings of Agoonak, of the plants and animals 
in that country, what the people do, what they eat, 
what they wear; of Take and Taro; of David; of 
our little Arab, Gemila. 

6 Things to do. 

Plant window boxes; note turning of plants to the 
sun; note difference between growth, color, strength, 
of the plant from some hardy seed, as beans, when 
kept in the sunlight and when deprived of sunlight. 
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c Hygiene. 
The importance of sunlight to the human being — 
in the sleeping rooms, schoolrooms, etc. 


d Literature and Reading. 


Summer Sun—The Sun’s Travels — Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses 


3 The seasons. 


Sing a song of Seasons! 
Something bright in all! 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. — Stevenson 


a Lead the children to tell their own experiences based 
on weather facts. Stress a few experiences character- 
istic of each season. Connect with the names of the 
seasons. Relate immediately to the study the ob- 
servations that have been made of the sun, and 
weather records that have been kept. 

56 Review and drill on the divisions of time — day, 
week, month, season, year. 

c¢ Teach each season in detail. 

(1) Autumn: signs of autumn —bare twigs, 
colored leaves, fall flowers, birds’ nests empty, etc.; 
occupations that speak of autumn; contrast with 
summer; with winter; autumn sunshine; autumn 
weather; autumn months. 

(2) Winter: signs of winter; occupations; con- 
trast with summer; winter sunshine; winter weather; 
winter months. Connect with the work on frost; 
on snow. Length of days; of nights; the sky in 
winter. 

(3) Spring: signs of spring; occupations; con- 
trast with fall; with winter; spring sunshine; spring 
weather; spring months. Connect with work on 
rain; on winds; on the sky. Lengthening days — 
the season of gladness, of joy, of returning life. 

(4) Summer: signs of summer; summer weather; 
summer months. 

d Summarize frequently, being sure of leaving with 
the children the following facts: 

(1) In winter we have the coldest, shortest days; 
low sun, very slanting rays, long shadows. 

(2) In summer we have the warmest, longest 
days, sun high in the heavens, rays nearly vertical, 
shadows short. 

(3) In spring and fall we have mild days and 
nights, the days not so long as in summer nor so short 
as in winter, the sun not so high as in summer nor 
so low as in winter, the rays not so vertical as in 
summer nor so slanting as in winter. 

e Things to do. 

Keep month to month record or chart to show 
outstanding facts. 

Gather specimens for the schoolroom indicative of 
the seasons. . 

Make colored drawings characteristic of each 
month. 

Make a poster depicting each season, 

f Literature and Reading. 

An Autumn Song — An All-the-Year-Round Story 
— Poulsson’s In the Child’s World 

Bed in Summer — Séevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses 

Winter — Strong’s All the Year Round Nature 
Series 

Spring — Hazard’s Three Years with the Poets 

Bird Thoughts — Haliburton’s Second Reader 


Spring Cleaning 


Three merry children taking turns together, 
Scour and shake and scrub in every kind of weather. 


Busy, noisy March begins — 
First of all, you know, 

He must wash the gullies down 
And sweep away the snow. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Drawing Outlines for February 
Elsa Steward Clark 


First Week 


1 Make a shield in honor of Abraham Lincoln’s Birth- 
day. Fold a sheet of manila paper 9 by 12 in half, the long 
way, and cut as illustrated. If children can be taught to 
hold paper lightly, instead of folding it heavily, neater 
shields will be made. Draw along both edges of a ruler to 
make the diagonal stripes, and color them red, white and 
blue. At the lower part of the shield, draw Lincoln’s 
initials with black crayola. This makes an excellent book 
cever for a Lincoln composition, if writing paper is also cut 
shield shape. 

2 Free-hand cutting lesson illustrating some phase of the 
life of Lincoln. Of course, a class discussion must precede 
such a lesson. 

3 The mail man is heavily laden on February 14. Paint 
him silhouette with his bag full of valentines. 


Second Week 


1 Sunbonnet-Baby Valentine. This is illustrated and 
can all be drawn or cut free-hand, except the Sunbonnet 
Maid, for which a pattern should be used. Use real string 
for the fish-line, and paste a red heart at the end. If needle 
and thread can be used, no paste will be needed for line or 
heart. 

2 Butterfly Valentine. Use pale blue paper for the 
base paper, size 6 by 4. Color a small portion of the 
bottom green for grass. The hearts for the flowers and 
butterfly should be red and cut and pasted into place. 
Draw the body of the butterfly with black crayon. He can 
be made with only one heart instead of two, if desired. 
The centers of the heart flowers are black and the stem and 
leaves a dark green. 


3 From folded paper, cut a flower-pot with foliage. 
Color foliage a smooth green and flower-pot a dull brown. 
Decorate with tiny red hearts, cut from red paper. Cut a 
large red heart, double, so that it opens like a book. This 
is the heart flower, which is pasted in the center of the foli- 
age. In the inside of the heart print, “I love you.” 


Third Week 


1 A George Washington shield book, which is illustrated. 
Cut patterns first from folded paper, the larger the better. 
Lay pattern on folded sheet and draw around it. This 
booklet can be made double from either the top or the side. 
For very little children, the top fold is easiest. Color alter- 
nate stripes red and upper part of the shield blue. A white 
rectangle may be left for Washington’s initials. 

2 Make a soldier cap. Decorate the turned-up lower 
part with red and white stripes. A cockade made from 
a blue circle with a white star in the center, and fringed red 
strips extending out, makes a fascinating cap. 

3 A Washington bookmark. Take a piece of 9 by 3 
manila paper and fold down the short edge about two inches. 
This makes the part of the bookmark that goes over the page. 
Cut the head from an old two-cent stamp, and paste in the 
center of this. Make a red, white and blue border around 
the edges of the entire bookmark. 


Fourth Week 


1 Paint a child carrying the flag, or a.parade with the 
flag bearer in front. The drawing looks well if the flag is 
done in colors, and the children in silhouette. If this is 
done, paint flag first, while paint water is clean. 

2 Make a February landscape. Show a sunset sky, 
white snow, bare trees and a few weeds. 














A Valentine Sand Table 


Elizabeth B. Key, Colorado 


“Little Miss Valentine,” a doll belonging to one of the 
pupils, greeted the primary children with a silent “Good 
morning,” brightening the room with her costume of a 
lovely shade of red. Her skirt lifted, ready to make a 
bow, is caught up by streamers of red hearts, cut free-hand 


by the children. The cupid suspended above, has four. 


streamers held by four other cupids. As a finishing touch, 
a band of red crepe paper was put around the table. 

Valentine’s Day stands for love. So our table, decorated 
in red, carried out the desired effect, and during the month 
of February, it was the admiration of the children from the 
first to the eighth grade. 


A Valentine Post-office 


Verna Holmes, Nebraska 


When there are twenty-five or more children in a room, 
it will be found quite a task to sort out and distribute all 
the valentines from one big box, especially when your 
pupils have been joyously making valentines of all sizes 
and degrees of perfection for a month in advance, as mine 
love to do. 

Last year, I tried a new plan, which was a great success 
from the standpoint of the children, as well as my own. 
We had six rows of seats, which, after some friendly dis- 
cussion, we named as follows: “Smilington,” “Jollyville,” 
“Cheer Corners,” “Spotless Town,” “Busy Bee City,” and 
“Hustleburg.” We found six medium-sized cardboard 
boxes, and covered them neatly with pretty pages from our 
wall-paper sample book (donated by the friendly druggist 
and found to be a perfect treasure for the cut-outs and 
construction paper it contained). Each row took charge 
of its own box to decorate, with suggestions from me when 
necessary. We spent one construction period making 
letters three inches high of black paper, pasting them on in 
straight rows, so that each box was plainly labeled, with the 
name of the “town.” When all were complete, including 
a long narrow opening in each to slip the valentines through, 
we put them up in a gorgeous row on top of the bookcase, 
where all could reach them. 

To avoid confusion, and assist in the spelling of the names, 
I reserved a square yard of the blackboard, cleaned it 
carefully, and placed on it the names of each row, followed 

(Continued on page 127) 
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QUESTIONS 


Asked and Answered 


Concerning the Use and Value 
of the Drawing Master in 
the Schoolroom 








. How practical is the Drawing Master? 


. Your blackboard is of little value ex- 
cept as you use it. The Drawing 
Master increases its use 100-fold, as 
the accompanying illustrations show. 


Q. Is a knowledge of Art, or ability to draw, 

necessary in using the, Drawing Master? 

A. No. Any teacher or pupil, with very 
little practice, can use the Drawing 
Master for blackboard enlargements. 
Its use is simplicity itself. 

. What is its greatest advantage? 

. Very few teachers or pupils are able 
to draw free-hand. The Drawing 
Master enables you to outline any 
subject, map or other illustration, in 
absolutely correct proportion upon 
the blackboard, something that can- 
not be done free-hand, yet this is 
possible with the Drawing Master 
regardless of the ability or skill of 
either teacher or pupil. 

. Will it save the teacher’s time? 

. Yes, indeed. A map may be traced 
from a geography and outlined upon 
the blackboard, to nearly 3 feet in 
size, in less than two minutes. The 
teacher’s time is further saved be- 
cause the pupil can easily make these 
enlargements for her. 

Q. How often can it be used? 

A. The Drawing Master can be used by 

the teacher every day in nearly every 
subject taught.¥ 


Q. How will the use of the Drawing Master 
aid in my Class Work? 

A. Every educator endorses visual edu- 
cation. Pictures explain when words 
fail. They catch and hold the interest 
of every pupil, making the teacher’s 
work easier. 

Q. Is the Drawing Master Outfit accurate 
in its work? 

A. The Drawing Master Pantagraph is 
all metal, non-breakable, and rust 
proof. It operates quickly and easily 
with chalk, pencil or ink pencil, as 
desired. It is extremely accurate and 
easy to operate. 


Q. How large an illustration will the 
Drawing Master make? 

A. The Drawing Master enlarges illus- 
trations upon the blackboard up to 
32-inches square. In conjunction 
with the Junior Membership Board, 
any picture, even less than 3 x 3 
inches, can be enlarged to this size 
upon the blackboard, or upon paper 
for posters, etc. 

Q. Does the Drawing Master Club of 
America furnish additional subjects 
for schoolroom illustration? 
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The Drawing Master Blackboard Outfit is sent, subject 
to Thirty Days’ Trial. The Teacher is able inthis way 
to try it in her work and keeps it only when thoroughly 
satisfied with the results it accomplishes for her. 
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The Drawing Master Pantagraph adheres to any sur- 
face. It may be used by the teacher or student upon 
the top of a desk as well as on the blackboard. This is 
particularly desirable in making charts or posters for 
scheol decoration. 





A special indexed Portfolio is included in the Drawing 
Master Outfit enabling the teacher to keep her service 
charts always quickly available for use. In this file, 
—?— on every school subject may be placed, ready 
or instant reference. 





Upon opening the box, read carefully the suggestions as 
toitsuse. Place the adhesive tape across the feet of the 
Pantagraph against the blackboard and it is ready for use. 
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In the Drawing Master Outfit, you will find the 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP BOARD, upon which 
small illustrations up to 3-inches by 3-inches can be 
enlarged easily and quickly to charts of standard 
size (8-inches by 8-inches), a more suitable size both 
for filing and enlarging upon the blackboard. 


In the Drawing Master School Outfit. there is in- 
cluded a large number of classroom illustrations on 
educational subjects, picture stories, etc., suitable 
for various grades as desired. The Alphabet Cards, 
as shown here, are also of exceptional value to every 
teacher for enlarging ‘mottoes, quotations etc., in 
attractive and decorative manner. 











Contest. 


prizes to be offered. 





Watch for announcement in the next 
issue of PrimaRY EpucaTIon of the 
National Picture and Poster Prize 
Every school eligible. 


The Drawing Master will help your 
students to win one of the many 


To appreciate the 
only to try it out 


coupon at once. 


The Drawing 
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Students eagerly compete fc 
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mit their students to use i 
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in the School Room * 


raph to Obtain Quick Results in Visual Instruction 





the Pantgraph should be placed at the TOP 
f the pictge to be enlarged, depending upon 
or width js shown above. 





| by 8-inci illustration is then quickly placed 


Pupils as well as teachers are eager to use the Drawing Master. 
Pictures convey instantly the message of a lesson, when length 
verbal descriptions often merely confuse. Boys and girls 
quickly become wy efficient in putting illustrations on the 
blackboard with the Drawing Master, thus saving the teacher's 
time. 





Your Prmary Epvucation and other school publications 
or current magazines contain endless illustrations of 
great educational value. Many of them can be held 
against the blackboard and the illustration quickly en- 
larged so that all the pupils may see it. 





The School Service Division of the 
Club is in position to furnish teachers 
with charts on any subject desired, at 
purely nominal cost. This is in addi- 
tion to the large number of Service 
Charts included in the original outfit. 


. Does this Service apply’ to all ages jand 


grades taught? 


A. The Service includes every grade 


taught. The illustrations are the 
best and most representative on the 
subjects available, having the ap- 
proval of competent school authorities 
so that the pupil receives the best 
possible conception pictorially of each 
subject. 


. Does this Service include descriptive 


matter? 


. On the back of each illustrative chart 


is an accurate description which 
materially assists the teacher in her 
classroom work. 


. Does the Drawing Master Club of 


America have any plan for assisting 
the teacher to obtain the outfit? 


. The Drawing Master Outfit is sent, 


subject to thirty day inspection and 
trial. Where a school appropriation 
of $5.00 is not available, the Club will 
gladly suggest to you several plans 
for acquiring the outfit, the details of 
which will be forwarded to you, upon 
request. 


Frequently the teacher likes to use a text book illus- Any map thus traced off can then be placed against the ij ing Master aid : 
small strips of tape on the blackboard, ready conden upon the blackboard. Without defacing or blackboard with two small pieces of adhesive tape and Q. W 4 the a f on tt vo ? 
enlargemént to proper size for class use, even marking up her book in any way, the Drawing Master quickly enlarged with the Drawing Master for class use. making My ochoolroom more aliractive 
s 32-inche§ square. Outfit enables her to transfer the desired illustration, A. The teacher, her pupils and outside 

by means of carbon paper and tracing pencil and_have ; 





eagerly compete for the privilege of using the 
embership Board. Teachers frequently per- 
students to use it at home as an award for 
larship. Local School Clubs are formed by 
; to makeand sell pictures, which further aids 
er both in acquiring and using the Drawing 
utfit in the school. 


it ready for blackboard use. 
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The $10.00 Drawing Master Outfit, complete with box 
De Luxe. This outfit is the Club’s Special Equipment, 
designed to be complete in every way, with water colors, 
wax crayons, color-pencils, etc. Price $10.00. 
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This Outfit is complete in every way for practical school 
purposes. We recommend this outfit for the thirty day 
Hy trial because it answers all requirements. Price 


Q. 


friends find the Drawing Master Out- 
fit of endless pleasure and inspiration 
in making beautiful posters. These, 
hung in the schoolroom, are of great 
value educationally and pictorially — 
an inspiration to each student to do 
better work. 


Does the Drawing Master teach one to 
Draw? 


. This must not in any way be confused 


witb the purpose of the Outfit, which 
is to aid the teacher, and save her 
time in illustrative blackboard work. 
Like water wings in swimming, it 
gives one a start, creates an inspira- 
tion and a desire to draw, aids in 
training the eye, ensures correct pro- 
portions and develops the judgment, 
observation, sense of detail, skill, and 
the speed of every one who uses it. 
Try it for thirty days, and then judge 
for yourseii. 


ited usefulness of the Drawing Master Outfit, you need 
ur own schoolroom. Either the $10.00 De Luxe, or the $5.00 
will be sent you for Thirty Days’ Trial. As the number.of 
3; purpose is limited, it is important that you send in your 
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THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA. National Bide., Cleveland, Ohie P.E. Feb. 23 


Gentlemen:—Y ou may send me for Thirty Days’ i |, . Draw- 
ing Master School Outfit and Pictorial — parrgasinaieceiesthi or 
I shall be glad to try it on our blackboard and, if at the 


. , ‘ end of that time it has proven 
of value to me, I will remit for it; 


otherwise I will return the outfit complete. 
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The House Where the Bears Live 


Paper-Tearing and Coloring for the “Tiny Tots” 


Kathryn Symonds, England 


Introductory Notes 


It is an undisputed fact that handwork, with its hand 
and eye training, is the chief and best means of reaching 
and developing the child’s brain in its earliest stages, 
and for the “Tinies,” from four to six years, paper tearing 
well taught ranks high among the various occupations. 

I am sure the following scheme, which I have worked in 
schoo] for a year with children ranging from four and one- 
half to five and one-half years, will be successful and educa- 
tional. 

The points which commend this occupation are: 


1 Materials cheap, easily obtained, and quickly prepared 
for use. 

2 Good manipulation and flexibility of fingers, training 
in observation and judgment are ensured. 

3 Results pleasing and good are quickly obtained. 

4 Constructive, imaginative and expressive powers are 
exercised from the beginning. 

5 Eager and sustained interest is evinced. The amount 
of interest displayed by the children during the tearing 
lesson is wonderful. The children work because they enjoy 
and love it. 

6 Habits of tidiness, neatness and economy are particu- 
larly emphasized. 


A little chat befere the lesson begins as to being careful, 
will not only train children to be tidy, but also to think of 
others and not cause unnecessary work. Train children 
to regard the paper from which the object has been torn 
with almost as much interest as the object itself, and thus 
save a number of bits. 

From the above points, it will be seen that this occupation 
is a proved success and I pass it on to others having the care 
of smaller children, being sure that the sight of the happy 
little faces and the busy little fingers while at work will be 
an inspiration to them, and the enthusiasm shown is bound 
to make itself felt in other subjects, thus being a great help 
to the child and the teacher. 

The materials required are only old writing papers, which 


readily tear and are capable of being made into standing 
objects, also wall paper, which proves very effective. 

Crayons to color. From the first, children should be 
trained to make their own pictures and to color them, 
thus training their color sense. With these materials a 
whole field of discovery, invention and wonder will be 
opened out before children. 

I would suggest each child have a box of crayons, or say, 
one between two, given out at the commencement of the 
lesson. Covers of boxes may be used for the waste bits, 
though children should be trained not to have more waste 
than is absolutely necessary. 

How the little ones love pretty colors, and what a pleasure 
it is to them when they have done something realistic — 
something pretty to take home to show mother! Mothers 
simply delight in it. I have known them to speak of the 
torn out objects done by Billy or Johnny as little “paper 
novelties.” Tome that is one of the great advantages of the 
paper training occupation — “the home interest is awak- 
ened,”’ and as teachers we all know how valuable that is, 
both to teacher and child. 

The little ones never tire of asking teacher for waste 
paper to take home to tear for mother to see. 

An occupation so fascinating speaks volumes for itself. 


It is not necessary to describe the formation of each 
object. The teacher will like to use her own discretion as 
to the best way to manipulate them, also size of paper, etc. 


Group I . 


This consists of strips made by tearing in perpendicular 
lines from papers about 6 inches by 3 inches to commence. 

As children get used to handling papers longer ones may 
be introduced. 

Children show their inventive powers by arranging these 
strips to form: 


1 Single post or palings. 
2 Soldiers marching single file, then in twos etc. 
3 Capital letters. 
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4 Gate. 
5 Aeroplanes and numerous other things. 


By providing each child with a few pins, or encouraging 
children to bring a few from home, a chain could be made 
with the strips and children could go home decorated. 
I find it worth while continuing this exercise until children 
are fairly proficient, that their work may be really nice. 
It will not be found monotonous at all, as so many and 
varying objects can be made. 

A diagram of paper drawn on blackboard with tear shown 
in colored chalk will aid the children greatly. 


Group II 


Children have already had a large amount of practice by 
tearing Group 1 objects, which are all on the single paper. 
The finger-tips will have been well exercised and now in 
Group 2 the children will be able to start on the double 
paper, which method can be continued throughout most of 
the scheme. 

It is well to tell a story emphasizing and connecting 
objects to be torn. I find the story of “The Three Bears” 
lends itself admirably to the whole scheme. 


Material required 


Strip of paper 9 inches by 2 inches. 
Children here have folding added to tearing. 


1 Palings— Paper folded short ends together. 
2 Ladder — Paper folded long ends together. 


In each case, the tear is through double paper with alter- 
nate strips taken out. 

Children will love this group, as the palings can be made 
to stand up by creasing towards the ends and the ladder 
can easily rest against the palings. 


Group III 


This comprises the perpendicular and horizontal tear, a 
further development for children. 


Material required 


Strip of paper 9 inches by 2 inches. 
Paper folded long sides together. 


Objects 
1 Spade. 
2 Fork. 
At first without and then with transverse handle. 


Group IV 


Introduces slanting and curved lines in simple form. 


Material required 


Paper 4 inches by 2 inches. Paper folded long sides 
together. 


Objects 


The woods in which the bears live. 

1 Tree — pointed top — slanting tear. 

2 Tree — rounded top — curved tear. 

To eat porridge: 

3 Spoon — This may be pleated up round the bowl to 
give realistic appearance. 

4 Buttons — Tiddly Winks, etc. 

5 Bat — bottle. 

This group may be made most effective by using color. 


Group V 


Shows the house, a very interesting stage in expression 
of our story. Having done the trees to form the woods 
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we are now going to build the house in which the bears live. 
This is a little more complicated. 


Material required 


Paper 4 inches by 2 inches. 
sides together. 

Commence tearing on double fold and make chimney. 

This house will stand up nicely, and for revision of 
previous lessons, palings may be placed round it and trees, 
thus making an attractive picture. * If white paper is used, 
the house could be colored, showing windows and doors, 
but wall paper with floral design makes a very effective 
house, the design representing flowers growing over it. 


Group VI 


This group consists of furniture for house. 
will love to peep inside. 
Table 
Beds 
Chairs 


Material required 


Paper folded — size left to the teacher’s discretion. 

To do these three objects quite nicely, I find it beneficial 
to introduce a guide line, in order to get the legs quite even 
for standing. 

This guide line is made by simply folding the long sides 
of the double paper. 


Group VII 


Gives animal and human figures, according to story in 
this scheme, ‘‘The Three Bears and Goldilocks.” 
Goldilocks may be introduced. 


Paper folded with short 


The children 


Material required 


Paper folded — Size left to teacher’s discretion. 
This finished the scheme. 


Miscellaneous 


When the children have become “absolute masters of a 
piece of paper,” and have learned to manipulate it into 
many and varied forms we may look for more definite 
results of our paper tearing scheme. It is well now for the 
teacher to step into the background or, as it were, “to 
sit at the feet of the children.” 

Give children a sheet of paper and let them experiment 
freely with it. Some will naturally tear the objects they 
have done before, but they will now have to use judgment 
in getting sizes for the various objects. Others will show 
decided initiative and make entirely fresh objects showing 
an astonishing variety. 

Following is a list of miscellaneous objects done by 
children towards the end of the year: 

Picture frame. 

Antiques. 

Trains. 

Vans. 

Umbrellas. 

Red Riding Hood. 

Butterfly. 

Figures hand in hand, and many other things. 


Quite a pretty village can be set up with these objects: 
Rows of houses, to form streets. 
Rows of trees. 
Rows of tents. 
School. 
Church. 


Time given to this occupation throughout the year, an 
average of three 20-minute lessons per week. 
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Ideas to Try 


Variety in Arithmetic Drill 


Marie E. Bleiel, New Jersey 


To vary our arithmetic drill and add a little “reality,” 
I have a very attractive picture of a boat, which I cut from 
the cover of a popular woman’s magazine. This is pasted 
on a large cardboard, about one yard square. Beneath it 
I have drawn a circle, about twenty-four inches in diameter. 
Just inside the circle I have arranged the following numbers, 
as they are on the face of the clock: 


2, 6, 10, 14, 18, 24, 22, 20, 16, 12, 8, 4 


Inthe center I have placed “4 of.” One child takes 
the pointer, and coming to the chart, says, “I am going 
around the world in my ship.” He then begins to recite 
4 of 2 is 1, } of 6 = 3, etc., until he has gone around the 
circle, or “around the world.” If he misses, we tell him 
that,we must help his ship, and all of the children at the 
seats, calling themselves, come to his rescue, by reciting 
the proper answers. 

Those who go around the world without any help, have 
































their names placed on the board with a gold star, to denote 
the rank of captain. 

The same device may be used for 2 X, or any other 
table; also for division by 2, etc. 

The children love it and are interested, which are real 
proofs of its efficiency. 


Bird Home-life in the Kinder- 


garten 
Katharine Van Zandt, New Jersey 





In connection with our bird study in the spring-time, 
the children enjoy, most of all, the way the little builders 
make their homes: 

I have a great variety of nests collected in the fall, after 
the birds have deserted them and flown to warmer climes. 
These I have exhibited in various ways. 

One year I had a tree about five feet in height, fastened 
the nests in the branches, and painted paper birds to corre- 
spond with the nests. 

Another year, I stuck small branches in the sand-table, 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A February Paper Cutting 
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to hold the nests and birds. 
most successful. 

Using the Hennessey Blocks, my boys built a bird house 
about 18 x 11 and 16 inches high. This was built on a lid 
of one of these large boxes, and when finished mounted on 
a strong upright. (We used a tabourette made in the 
manual training room.) 

Then we placed the nests in all possible crevices, tying 
the hanging nests to the uprights. Birds could be seen 
peeping around corners, through the doorway, from under 
the roof, perched on the roof, in the nests — just everywhere; 
bluebirds, woodpeckers, sparrows, goldfinches, orioles — 
all the kinds we had learned about. 

It was gay with color and an interesting study of bird 
home-life. 

In the one picture you will see how we carried out 
our project still farther in the hand-work, by modeling 
from clay little birds’ nests, holding tiny eggs painted blue. 

Before the clay hardened, we cut birds from heavy 
colored paper, red, blue, or yellow, and perched them on 
the eggs. These dried fast in the clay nests 


But this year’s plan proved 





Teaching Country Children to 
Make Change 


_ Cassandra O. Phelps, Montana 

Country children have so few opportunities to go shop- 
ping and pay for articles, that most of them know absolutely 
nothing about making change. 

Our texts advise us to play store, but many rural classes 
are so small that after the store-keeper sets up in business 
he has only one or two customers. My third grade over- 
came this last winter by each member of the class setting 
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up in business. The pupils stocked their stores by pasting 
pictures cut from mail order catalogues, on two-inch squares 
of cardboard, and marking the prices plainly with crayola. 
I found these much less trouble than the real articles, and 
the pupil seemed to enjoy them more, possibly on account 
of,the variety. 

_.Each pupil was allowed as much money as he wanted. 
He made his own by cutting cardboard circles and marking 
the value on them. 

During the study period, each child spread his stock on 
his desk and the pupils passed to the desks, inspected the 
stocks and made their purchases. The storekeeper made 
a bill of the goods and receipted it when payment was made, 
which was immediately, as al] were cash and carry stores. 
The form for the bill was the form used in our local stores. 

The class learned to make change quickly in a sur- 
prisingly short time and never tired of the game. 


May 25, 1922 
DoLores MEYER 
Bought of EUGENE MEYER 





1 Horse 78 cts. 
1 Duck 67 cts. 
1 Dog 99 cts. 
1 Roly Poly 28 cts. 
1 Rabbit 90 cts. 
$3.62 


Rec’d payment 
EUGENE MEYER 


May 25," 1922 
SuLo KARJALA 
Bought of EUGENE MEYER 


1 Bug 27 
1 Duck 2d 
1 Engine 2.01 
1 Ball .67 
1 Roly Poly .28 

$3.50 


Rec’d payment 
EUGENE MEYER 


May 25, 1922 
DoLorRES MEYER 
Bought of Suto KARJALA 


1 doll $1.50 
1 reindeer 0.78 
1 drum 1.75 
1 ring my nose 0.27 
1 donkey 4.00 

$8.30 


Rec’d payment 
SuULO KARJALA 





A Cut-out Bird Poster made under the direction of Carolyn Goodsell, Director of Drawing, Petersham, Mass. 
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Ab h Li ] When February arrived, every child was eager to make 
ranam Incoin a Lincoln picture and a Lincoln booklet. 
. A profile pattern of the great emancipator was used, 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey and from silhouette paper each child cut the picture which 
Last year the third grade pupils became very fond of was pasted upon the booklet cover. 
Abraham Lincoln during “Book Week,’ when emphasis Many stories were read of “Lincoln the Boy” and 
was placed upon his love of books, his lack of books, and “Lincoln the Man,” and many of Lincoln’s trite sayings 


his untiring efforts to obtain books. were memorized. 












































Pages from a February Booklet—Louise Crawford 
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From this varied material, each child selected some- 
thing to copy in his booklet. 

Having done considerable work in plasticine, we decided 
to try the Lincoln profile in that material. All enjoyed 
the work and several pupils did so well that the plasticine 
profiles were mounted upon green cardboard. 

A large sheet of white background paper was fastened 
to the blackboard and upon it the mounted plasticine 
profiles were grouped. One boy used his plasticine upon 


wi) 
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an oval-shaped piece of glass which, when mounted upon 
the green cardboard, made a very attractive center for the 
group. 

The Log Cabin Boy 


One day Abraham’s father was plowing and his father did not knew 
where Abe was. After a while his father looked around and what did 
he see but “‘Abraham Lincoln” in the mud. Abe had taught himself 
to spell, to surprise his father. 

CATHERINE MCGLENYN 
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Schoolroom Helps 


Reading 


By devices and memory helps much asking of words can 
be eljminated in reading classes. 
ea combinations in words are most always sounded e 
asin meat. The e says its own name. 
ai i is there to tell you a says its own name. 
0a most always 0, as, boat. 
ee most always e, as feet. 
e final as in bite, makes the vowel before it long. 
We call it fairy e. 


To reduce asking for words in the introduction, emphasize 
the thought side, and they may get an idea of what is 
coming. Form the habit of applying phonic rules, read 
on and get the sense, then come back and think what it 
means. “Help themselves” is the best rule. 


A Few Extra Minutes 


To spend them profitably, have something always ready 
that is stimulating, different and “snappy.” 

A good number game is, “I am thinking of two numbers 
that together make 9. What are they?” “Multiplied 
together” may be substituted for “added” with older 
children. 


A Portfolio 


Trips or excursions, parties, visitors, or any interesting 
experience may be chosen to write about. This will 
give oral language work, penmanship and spelling work. 
They may each have their own booklet, made of large 
size construction paper, with inside paper suitable for 
the size of writing of the particular grade. Many simple 
designs make pleasing covers. When company comes, 
they can read what this grade has done. Pictures, camera, 
or handwork are good to put in the books, too. 


For a Doll Project 


Before painting the faces on the dolls the children have 
made, add water to a small portion of common white paste, 
until it is thin enough to spread on the doll’s head and arms 
and be absorbed by the cloth. Now put on the paint for 
hair, face, etc., and the colors will not run or follow the 
threads in the material giving the undesirable effect se 
difficult to avoid in painting on the untreated cotton cloth. 


Between Songs 


If you need to have the children indoors .between the 
first and last gongs, they may be profitably employed is 
games of lotto, dominoes, parcheesi, besides number games 
of their own making. These give valuable drill in arith- 
metic. The girls may choose making stocking dolls and 
sew for them. This is a good experience and may be the 
beginning of a “ Mothers’ Sewing Helpers” club. 


A Quiet Game 


This is a favorite game, if not overdone. The children 
enjoy it for reading. A name is written on the board and 
that child knows it is a signal to begin. All directions are 
written, not a word is spoken. If some difficulty is en- 
countered, another name is written and that child continues 
the lesson. If the children need to ask questions, they 
write them on the board. This helps children to grasp 
quickly written directions. They will also be checked in 
the asking of so many needless questions, 


Written Directions 


In the last half of the first year, begin writing directions 
on the board. It gives diversion, additional opportunities 
for reading and makes for alert, keen readers, all valuable 
in beginning reading. 
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Tested Plans from a Primary Supervisor | 


Arminta Lerch 


Primary Supervisor, Amsterdam, Ohio 


Foreword 


To the readers of Prrmary Epucation and all who are 
interested in this wonderful work of teaching, I wish to 
extend most hearty greetings. 

The keynote of these “Hints” is plain, pure, healthful 
joy. Sunshine is one of the strongest forces in the universe, 
and a cheery, sunshiny atmosphere in our primary depart- 
ments means healthy development for the children therein. 


When the children are busy with the things they love- 


to do they are happy and discipline has solved itself. 
The “Helpful Hints” which shall constitute this series 
have done so much to brighten up my own work that, at 


Perception Card Games 
Spider and Fly 


Children form a ring and drop hands. 
given a card, which he holds so all can see. The child in 
the center of the ring is the spider. The cards are flies. 
The game is to see how many flies he can catch. If he 
comes to one he does not know, the one holding the card 
becomes spider. If he catches all, some one else takes his 
place, the same cards being used. When this device is 
used as a review, we take different sets of cards each time 
we change spiders. 


Each one is 


Train 


Children form a line, standing directly behind each other. 
We play we are on a train. Each one has a card. This 
card is his ticket — tells where he is going. Of course, if 
any one does not know where he is going, he must get off 
the train — go to his seat. 

Down the row comes the conductor saying, “What does 
your ticket say?” 

When all the tickets have been cancelled, the children 
place their hands on each other’s shoulders, and march 
around the room saying, “Ch, ch!” 

This is a good drill in phonics. 


I Spy 

Draw various objects on the board, as a tree, a ladder, 
table, chair, bed or anything. After signal to “close eyes,” 
write words on, under, above or below your objects. 

Of course, at the “ready” signal, hands will go up all 
over the room. The most timid like this game. As the 
teacher, or leader, indicates some one, he hurries to the 
board and tapping lightly says, “I spy boy under the tree,” 
or “One, two, three, for hop on the ladder.” 

Object: rapid recognition of words and the pure joy of 
action. 

Good Morning 


Place on the chalk tray the cards, “Good morning, dear.” 
Then place other cards around in plain view, such as, 
children, teacher, boys, girls, James, Mary, and as many 
others as the children know, adding new ones as it seems 
necessary. 

Then I say, “ Who will make it say, ‘Good morning, dear 
children’? Some one steps to the board and places “chil- 
dren” after “dear.” “Now, who will make it say, ‘Good 
morning, dear teacher’?”’ Some one places “teacher” 
over “children,” and so on, until all the cards have been 
used. 

The children love this game and the most timid are often 


eager to take part, tempted into action by the enthusiasm 
of the others. 


Change 


A signal is given for two or more rows to rise and take 
their places along the board. Each one has a card which 


the suggestion of my friends who have seen them demon- 
strated, I am passing them on, hoping to help others. 

Most of the work is original. Some is adapted. The 
collection, as a whole, is the result of twenty-seven years’ 
work among children. If my work has been a success, 
it is wholly due to the sunshiny thread of joy which just 
naturally weaves itself into every moment of my school life. 

Try these schemes and if you like them let me know. 
As I hope to have them published in book form later, I 
shall be glad to answer any questions pertaining to the 
work, if a self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 


he holds so that all the school can see. When a child at 
his seat recognizes a card, he raises his hand and, at a signal 
from the teacher, or leader, asks, “May I change places 
with ship?” 

When every card has been changed, the row divides, half 
going to the opposite side of the room. The teacher or 
leader then calls two cards, one on each side. Pupils 
holding cards called change places, one going to the back 
of the room, to the end of the opposite line, the other across 
the front, until all cards have been called. 

This front and back plan is to avoid confusion, as this 
can be made a most enthusiastic and lively game. When 
all the cards have been called, pupils turn and march - 
around, handing cards to leaders as they pass — the cards 
are rubber-banded and are all ready for the next time. 


A Story with Cards 


This scheme I worked out first with the story of the boy 
whose goat would not go home. I took the Easy Road 
cards for the story, arranged them in the order in which 
I intended to use them. 

I hold the cards, and as I tell the story, I place the cards 
on the chalk tray, or window ledge, calling special attention 
to new or difficult words. 

When the story has been told and the cards all in place, 
I ask, “Who will find ‘woods,’” and so on, until every card 
has been collected and rubber-banded for next time. 

After a few stories have been told in this way, the children 
will want to tell the story and call for the cards and you 
will be surprised to find how well they do it. This drill 
makes the reading of the story in the book like meeting old 
friends — all of the words are old words and, of course, 
the result is easy and natural expression. 


Hunters 


Placing the cards around the room, we play they are 
squirrels or rabbits, according to the order of the hunting 
season and, of course, the game is to see who can shoot the 
most squirrels or whatever we are hunting. 


A Race 


We choose sides as for spelling, each side standing facing 
the front. The middle aisle is left clear. We write the 
names of the leaders on the board, and have some one keep 
tally, putting down a mark under the name of each leader 
every time he is first in line. 

I hold the cards. As I flash a card before them, the two 
leaders answer. If both are correct and give the answer 
practically together, they pass down the middle aisle and 
take their places at the back end of their respective rows. 
If only one gets it right, he goes, while the one next in his 
row moves up to take his place. This is certainly an en- 
thusiastic game, as no one wants to hold back his side, all 
will try to know the cards for the next race. At the end 


of the game, or when time’s up, the score is announced, of 
course. 
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One of the Gallant Drummers 


“With the Stars and Stripes on high” 


A February Knight Project 


Annebelle R. Bucknam, Maine 


I sometimes think what fun ’twould be 
To live when knights bent courtly knee, 
And started out on distant quest 

For gold, for spurs, and all the rest! 


And yet, I wonder, can it be 

God has a quest for you and me, 
To seek some service near at hand, 
To make our world a better land? 


It may not be on some far shore — 
It may lie at my very door — 

But surely there’s some mission sweet 
Awaits the coming of my feet. 


To-day I’ll start upon my quest, 

My armor don with knightly zest, 
. Ready to do what noble part 

Commends its action to my heart. 


My steed shall be my willing feet, 

My armor bright a spirit sweet, 

God’s constant care my shining shield, 
As forth I journey far afield. 


Where’er I go, whate’er I do, 

I’ll be so noble, brave, and true, 
Although I ride no snow-white steed, 
I’ll prove a knightly boy indeed! 

For I am sure there’s need untold 
For knights to-day, as knights of old! 


Knightly boys are not necessarily soldier boys. While 
not under-estimating the work and life of a soldier, dwell 
on the thought that it also takes much bravery to be a 
knight. 

While the older children appreciate the above poem, 
even the smallest children may understand this little verse: 


To have willing feet, 

A smile that is sweet, 

A kind, helpful word for all you meet, 
That’s the way to be helpful! 


In a mild, gentle way, 

To help through the day, 

To make some one happy, in work or in play, 
That’s the way to be helpful! 


Arrange the children in groups of knights, each group 
having a leader. Change leaders each week. Each group 
should keep an account of the kind and helpful things done. 

The second and last weeks of the month may be devoted 
to soldiers instead of knights. Use the flags and soldier 


caps for all marches and drills. Have music of piano 
victrola, of even a drum for these. ; 
Choose a different captain for each game each day. 


All sing or repeat, as soldiers are being chosen, or all are 
marching: 


Hear the sound of fife and drum, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-da, rub-a-dub-dub! 

Down the street the soldiers come, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub! 


Loud and clear the bugles cry, 

See their banner is floating high, 

Cheer them on, they’re passing by, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub! 


Forward, children, fall in line! 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-da, rub-a-dub-dub! 

Kepp the step, oh, this is fine! 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub! 


Hear the sound of marching feet, 

Tramping merrily down the street, 

While the gallant drummers beat, 
Rub-a-dub-dub-a-dub-dub! 


The smallest children sing or repeat: 


Marching, marching swiftly by, 
To the sound of fife and drum, 
With the Stars and Stripes on high, 
See the soldiers come. 


For the last few days of the month, after Washington’s 
Birthday, as soon as a child has accomplished even one 
little helpful, worth-while thing, let him join the “Society 
of the Little Do’s.” By the end of the month you will find 
all the children will belong to it. 

Write a little pledge on the board, and all learn it, like 
this one: . 

The pleasant things, the helpful things, 
The worth-while things and true, 


Are what their pledgt requires 
Of each loyal little Do. 


Older children learn the entire poem. 


Two companies of soldiers go 
A-marching through the world; 

The one with gay flags streaming out, 
The other, banners furled. 


Each child must travel with them, 
In spite of wills and wont’s; 
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And march among his comrades, 
’ With the little Do’s and Dont’s. 


The pleasant things, the helpful things, 
‘ .The worth-while things, and true, 
- Are what their pledge requires of 
Each loyal little Do. 


‘They tread to merry music, and 
They’re busy as the bees; - 

And they freshen tired people, 
Like a jolly ocean breeze. 


The Don’ts do nothing, lazy drones! 
They never try to fill 

The empty minutes, hours, and days; 
They ve neither. strength, nor will. 

The world must turn without their aid; 
For help it spin they won’t! 

Oh, I hope that you will never be 

* A useless, idle Don’t. 


The first of the month, the children arrange a scene in the 
sand-table, representing the castle, and scenes in the life 
ofaknight. Build the castle of blocks by community work, 
construct the moat and draw-bridge. Surround with 
“woods,” having paths leading to different paper-house 
villages. : 

Mold or cut from cardboard, figures of knights on horses, 
preferably white horses, riding to these villages to perform 
helpful knightly acts. Also adult and children residents of 
the villages. 
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One boy suggested having a pond and a child being res- 
cued from drowning by a knight. 

The children will make and work out numberless sugges- 
tions if allowed, as their interest and enthusiasm aye sure 


to be very great. 





Old English Singing 


Games 
Bertha L. Swope, Ohio 


“O, A-Hunting We Will Go!” 


(A Dance Game) 
(Collected and arranged by Cecil J. Sharp) 
HIS is a dance with a song accompaniment. It is a 


simple form of the old-fashioned Country Dance, 
of which “Sir Roger de Coverley,” is a well-known 


- example. 


It is danced by an equal number of boys and girls, who 
take partners and stand in two parallel lines facing each 
other, the boys on one side, the girls on the other, thus: 
() = boys; [] = girls: 


Marching Song 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


on it! 
man - ner, 


Bring the comb and 
All in .the most 


play up 
mar - tial 


John - ny beats the 


high -land bon - net, 
Y Waves up- on. the 


like a ban - ner 


: 


Pe - ter rear; 





Auice M. Be‘ ERIDGE 


March -ing here we 
March-ing doub -le 


Wil - lie 
While the 


-come! 
quick; 


cocks his 
nap - kin 


r T 


mands _ the ..par- ty, 
fame and pil-lage, 
> P g 


» Jane com - 
nough of 


Ma -ry 
Here’s e- 


leads the 
mand - er 


Great com - 


Jane! 


7 


. 
a- lert and_ heart -y, 
Now that we’ve been round the vil-lage, 


Feet in time, 


Each a 


gren-a.- 
Let’s go home a- 


dier! 
gain. 
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[2] [4] [6] [8] [10] [12] The following words may be sung to the tune of “O, A- 
(i) (3) © @ = gQ) (11) hunting We Will Go!” either in addition to, or instead of, 
(1) and [2], (8) and [4], etc., are partners. those given. 


The dancers sing throughout the performance, passing 
from verse to verse in strict time and repeating the song The noble Duke of York, 
as often as is necessary, without pause. He had ten thousand men; 


O! A- hunt -ing we will hunt-ing we wil .go; We'll 
a 








D.C. ad lib, 


catch a fox and put him in a_ box, And then we'll let gO. 


D.C. ad lib. 








—— 
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He led them:up to the top of the hill, 
And he led: them down again. 


Now, when they were up, they were up; 
And when they were down, they were down; 
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And when they were only half-way up. 
They were neither up for down” 


meee ee 


The danée consists of two figures. 


one 


First Ficuré ” 

(1) with his left hand takes fol by her right - (see 
illustration) “and, raising it; leads her down — the 
dancers. 

They walk in time with the music, taking twp springy 
steps to each bar, and reach:-the lower end in aa steps, 
i.e., in four bars of the music. . 
SECOND FIGURE 

Then they release hands, turn round so as td face the 
top, (1) on the left of [2], and return to their original posi- 
tions, (right hand in right hand. 

This also takes four bars of the music, so that the double 
movement, down and up, occupies a complete stanza of the 
song. 

During the performance of this figure, which, is called 
“down the middle and up again,” the rest of the dancers 
stand still, sing the verse and clap their hands three times 
in each bar. 


Our Primary Assemblies | 


“Always Be Careful” 


Beulah B. Tatman, Missouri 


NE of the National movements of the fall was the 
observance of Safety Week. This was carried out in 
an impressive manner by the third grade children of 

the Henry C. Kumpf School in their primary assembly. 

“How to be careful,” “Where to be careful,” and “How 
we help others to be careful,” were some of the subjects 
discussed in the Citizenship Class. Citizenship for the 
third grade? Yes; for are not the children of that age 
interested in the affairs of their community? Civic train- 
ing, to be effective, ought to begin with the child’s entrance 
into school and be continuous and persistent. 

Among the children’s friends in the community are the 
policeman and the fireman. There were many talks as 
to how they help the children and how the children can be 
of service.to them. These topics were freely discussed in 
class, for one of the chief aims in our Citizenship Classes is 
to arouse initiative in thinking and then share these thoughts 
with others. One may have a vast amount of useful in- 
forrzation or knowledge, but if he is not able to express it 
in some form, neither the world nor himself are much the 
better for his knowing it. There are many ways of doing 
this, but speech, which is the most common means of 
communication, is not cultivated as carefully as it might be. 
While it is not the purpose of the citizenship classes to make 
orators of the children, it is thought desirable that they 
begin while children to learn to stand on their feet, think 
quickly, organize their thoughts, and to express in a clear, 
concise manner. 

Another means of expression which appeals strongly to 
primary children is dramatization. One day it was re- 
ported in class that some one had fallen on a banana skin 
which had been thrown down on the sidewalk. Thechildren 
immediately began to develop a play. 

In planning for Assembly Day, the boys and girls decided 
to have a Safety Program, which should contain their talks 
about Safety and “The Play.” The speeches and play 
were as follows: 


How the Policeman Helps Us 


The policeman helps us to find our homes if we get lost. He helps 
us to get through crowds and to get across the streets safely. 
RICHARD JACKSON 





How We Help the Policeman 


We can help the policeman by not playing in the street, by not wan- 
dering away from home and getting lost. When we cross the stfeet, 
look out for horses and autos. 


DorotTHuy CRARY 


How the Firemen Help Us 
The firemen will put out the fire if our home gets on fire. They will 
take us out of the house if we cannot get out ourselves. 
RACHEL DENT 


How We Can Help the Firemen 


There are many ways in which the boys and girls can help the 
firedepartment. I willnameafewofthem. Never play with matches 
or fire of any kind. Never use oil to start a fire in stoves or furnaces. 
Never use lighted candles on Christmas trees. Never leave the gas on 
unlighted. Let us all try to think of other ways to help the fire 
department save many dollars. 

ZUELLA MOONEYHAM 


How to Call the Fire Department 


If your house is on fire and you havea telephone, call “Central” and 
tell her where your house is. 
Another way is to call “Main 2121” and report the fire. 
Still another way is to tell the first grown person and ask him to 
please call the fire department. 
MARTHA ROBERTS 


How to Put Out a Fire 


If your clothing catches on fire, lie down and roll up in a rug or on 
the grass. If any of the other children’s clothing is on fire, roll him up 
in a rug or blanket. 


MARION WoRDEN 


Safety Play 
(Geraldine and Ruby walk across the stage.) 


Geraldine Where shall I throw this banana peel? 
Ruby Oh, just anywhere! It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. 


(Mildred and Merta Mary come along. Merta Mary 
starts to pick up the banana peel.) 


Mildred Oh, don’t pick that up! It is too dirty. 


(Richard slips on the peel and falls. He is badly hurt. 
Billy and Jack pick Richard up. Nurse Marjorie comes and 


says, “Is he hurt? Let me see. You had better take him to 
the hospital.’’) 
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(Leonard and Henry come along.) 


Leonard Let’s pick up that banana peel. 
Henry All right; let us do that. 


(Leonard picks it up and throws it in the trash can.) 
Dorothy This play means that we must not throw 


banana skins or any other trash on the sidewalks of Kansas 
City. 
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The executive secretary of the Safety Council came to 
the Assembly and while there taught the children the 
A, B,CofSafety. “A” stands for “Always.” “B”’ stands 
for “Be.” “C” stands for “Careful.” Always Be-Careful. 

These childlike speeches and this simple play do not 
contain anything very new in an informational way, even 
to the child. It was not the information given or gained 
that made them of worth, but two very essential traits of a 
good citizen were being aroused — those of individual 
responsibility and co-operation. 


The Story-Teller’s Page | 


Story Telling Should Teach 
Literary Appreciation 


Sadie Alison Maxwell, Massachusetts 


Why do we tell stories to children? Tell the children 
stories in order to teach them ethics, history, biography, 
nature study, or just merely to entertain them, are some of 
the many reasons that have been given. 

But according to Miss Edith C. Parker, of Buffalo, New 
York, who is a professional story-teller, the first and fore- 
most purpose of story telling is to develop in the child 
literary appreciation. 

“Story telling, of course, may teach a number of things,” 
said Miss Parker, “but its literary and artistic value are 
paramount. It is the opening wedge to literature. Present 
great literature to the child through the medium of the 
story, for childhood is the time when it will make its strongest 
and happiest appeal. The child entering the kindergarten 
is ready for great literature, -for his intellectual food has 
been immortal lullabies and the classic Mother Goose. 

“Story telling, too, is an incentive to good reading. 
Children who have been introduced to the ‘Iliad’ or the 
‘Odyssey’ through the story, want to read the book.” 

Miss Parker gave a few directions to story tellers. 

“Give the children a romp before trying to interest them, 
and then let them just enjoy the stories.” 

Miss Parker often meets with apprehensive looks and the 
question, “Will we have to write about it?” 

“There is such an expression of relief on the little faces,” 
she said, “when you tell them, ‘No.’ 

“Don’t memorize your stories word for word; absorb 
the matter rather than the form. There are exceptions, 
however, to this rule, as in Kipling’s ‘Just So Stories,’ 
where form is original. 

“Get the best versions of the stories you are going to 
tell the children, and, above all else, don’t tell stories that 
have no literary value. Give the child the genuine, not the 
counterfeit.” 





Stories for Reproduction 


Lula Pauline Whinna, Pennsylvania 


During the Revolutionary War, a little company of 
soldiers was busy doing some repair work. The officer in 
charge ordered the men to raise a heavy beam to the top 
of the works they were repairing. The beam was very 
peor and the men had great difficulty in obeying the 
order. 

An officer, riding by, stopped and said to the one in 
command, “Why don’t you lend a hand and help your 
men?” 

“Help them!” replied the one in command, with a 
pompous air; “help them — why, I’m a corporal!” 

“Beg your pardon — Mr. Corporal,”’ said the man on 
horseback, taking off hishat. “Beg yourpardon! Perhaps 
I can help a little.” 

Dismounting, he pulled and hoisted with the men, until 
the beam was in position. It was not unti] the work was 


_ completed and the officer was about to remount that the 


soldiers realized that their helper was — General Washington, 


When Washington was a young man, he was very anxious 
to go in the Navy. His mother was at first unwilling to 
let him go, but at last she gave her consent. He was made 
a midshipman on a British ship. His trunk had been sent 
to the ship. All was ready for his first voyage. 

When George went to bid his mother good-bye, he saw 
tears in her eyes. So great was his love for her that, 
rather than make her sad, he gave up all thought of being. 
a sailor. 


Abraham Lincoln had a good mother. Busy as she was, 
she found time to tell him stories and to teach him to read. 
When he became President of the United States he said, 
“All that Iam, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” 


In the White House, one night, President Lincoln told 
how he had earned his first dollar. 

He said, “I had worked hard building a small flat boat 
to carry a few things down the river to sell at market. 
In those days, there were no wharves, and passengers had 
to be rowed out to the little steamboats that puffed up 
and down the rivers. 

“One morning, two men in a wagon came hurrying down 
to the shore. 

“ “We want to catch that steamer,’ cried one, pointing 
to the boat that was just about to start on its weekly trip 
down to ‘town.’ 

“Seeing my boat, they said, ‘Will you take us and our 
trunks out to the steamer?’ 

“ ‘With pleasure,’ I replied, thinking of the twelve or 
possibly eighteen cents that might be earned. 

“As. I lifted up the last of the heavy trunks to the 
steamer’s deck, the bell rang ‘go ahead.’ I called out, 
‘What about my pay?’ 

“In reply, each of the men threw a coin on the floor of 
my boat. Imagine my joyful surprise when I found that 
each coin was a silver half dollar. I could scarcely 
believe it possible that I, poor Abe Lincoln, had earned a 
whole dollar in less than a day. 


Lincoln was called “Honest Abe.” Once, when he was: 
a clerk in the little village store, he discovered that he had 
charged a customer six cents too much. As soon as the 
store was closed for the night, he walked three miles to 
return the money to the woman. 


When Florence Nightingale was a young woman, nursing 
in a London hospital, there was a great war between 
England and Russia. 

When she heard how the English soldiers were suffering, 
she gathered together a little company of nurses and went 
to help the poor wounded soldiers in far-off Russia. 

Of course, gas and electricity were not in use in the 
rough hospitals in those days, so that Miss Nightingale 
always carried a lighted lamp when she made her rounds 
at night. That is why she was called “The Lady of the 
Lamp.” 
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George Washington, as a boy, was very fond of all out- 


‘door sports. He was especially fond of horseback riding. 


His mother had a beautiful colt, of which she was very 


fond. He was wild and no one had been able to ride him. 


One day, young George and some of his friends went out 
to the pasture lot to look at this colt. “Dare you to ride 
him!” said one of the boys to George. 

“All right, see me do it!” replied George. “I know I 
can keep on his back if he does nor rear and tear.” 

With the help of the other boys, he caught the colt and 
sprang on his back. The colt kicked and reared and 
plunged, but George could not be thrown. 

Suddenly, with a great heaving plunge, the animal tried 
to rid himself of his burden. The effort was too great a 
strain. He burst a blood vessel and sank to the ground — 
dead! ‘The boys were all badly frightened. 

“Tf you don’t tell your mother, George,” said one of the 
boys, ‘“‘she’ll never know that you are to blame.” 

But George was a boy of honor and he went straight to 
his mother with the story of what he had done. It made 
Mrs. Washington very sad to hear of the death of her 
favorite colt, but she was proud of her boy because he had 
‘been brave enough to tell her the truth. 


Abraham Lincoln loved to read. He would sometimes 
stretch himself out on the floor of his rough cabin home 
and read by the light of the fire until he fell asleep. 

One time he borrowed a copy of the “ Life of Washington”’ 
from a man in the “village.” He took it to bed with him 
and read until his candle burned out. Then he put it away 
in a crevice between the logs, expecting to begin reading 
again as soon as it was light. 

During the night a heavy storm came up and the rain, 
beating down between the rough logs, soaked the book from 
cover to cover. 

The next day Abe took the ruined book back to its owner 
and offered to pay for it in work. The man told him that 
he might have the book, as his own, for three days’ work. 


Abe was delighted and carried his precious book home in 
triumph. 


Mr. Lincoln was a kind-hearted man. One day, after a 
heavy rain storm, he was walking along a country road 
when he saw a poor little pig in a mud hole. The more the 
little fellow struggled to get out, the deeper he sank into 
the mud. 

Mr. Lincoln had on a new suit of clothes, but when he 
saw poor piggy in such sore distress, he forgot all about his 
clothes. “I'll help you out, little piggy,” he said, “even 
if I do ruin my new suit.” 

Piggy squealed and Mr. Lincoln pulled, and soon the 
little fellow was out on solid ground once more. He went 
up the road, grunting his thanks as Mr. Lincoln, mud- 


spattered but happy, resumed his journey to the Town 
Court House. 


One day, Mr. Lincoln and some lawyer friends were riding 
along a country road when suddenly Mr. Lincoln wheeled 
his horse and rode back several yards. His friends followed 
him and found him picking up a tiny baby robin which had 
fallen from its nest. Putting it very carefully back in the 
nest, he said to his friends, “I couldn’t have slept to-night 
if I had left that helpless bird to die in the road.” 


In a small village in France, there lived a little girl named 
Jeanne D’Arc. We call her Joan of Arc. The King of 
England had come over to France and was conquering one 
city after the other. 

There was a legend told that a young maid would be 
raised up to deliver France from her enemies. Joan be- 
lieved that she was that maid. 

When the King of France was finally convinced that she 
really was called by God for the work, he gave her a suit 
of armor, a silken banner and a great white horse, and 
placed her at the head of a large army. 
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Joan at once led her soldiers to the city of Orleans, which 
the English had surrounded. ‘Because of her great victory 
there, she is called the “‘ Maid of Orleans.” 

After many battles, she was captured by the English 
and burned at the stake asa witch. Allover France to-day 
we find statues of the brave girl-soldier who saved France. 





The Clever Artist 


Lois E. Brandon, Missouri 


There was once a young painter who was very poor. 
His pictures had not yet become famous, and he sometimes 
had trouble getting money for the things he needed. One 
time, when he was traveling through the country, he stayed 
for awhile at a hotel, or inn, as they were called in those 
days, and here he ran out of money entirely. He didn’t 
know what he was going to do. There was no one there 
on whom he could call for help, and he could not leave 
the hotel and move on until his bill was paid, so he was in 
great trouble. 

The hotel keeper began to suspect the young man 
had no money, and he became very cross about the unpaid 
bill. Finally this young painter shut himself up in his 
room to study some way out of his predicament. As he 
sat in a big arm chair, facing the window, thinking what 
he could do about it, he suddenly noticed the peculiar 
manner in which the light shone on the dark polished top 
of a small table near the window. 

“What a wonderful light for a picture!” he thought, 
and snatching up his brush and paints, he rushed to the 
table and began painting. For ever so long he worked 
earnestly and steadily, then dropping his brush on a tray 
he walked to the door and, turing toward the table, 
looked at it long and curiously. 

“Tt’s a masterpiece, truly,” he laughed to himself, as he 
began packing his few belongings. 

The next day, at the same hour, when the light was 
shining through the window on the table, in exactly the 
same way it had the day before, the young painter sent 
for the landlord, and when he appeared in the doorway the 
young painter, waving a lordly hand toward the table 
exclaimed, “There is enough to pay my hotel bill and more. 
Kindly lead the way to the door.” 

The landlord looked at the shining pieces of gold on the 
top of the table, and bowing and smiling, he led the 
young man to the inn gateway. As soon as the young 
painter was gone, the landlord rushed back to the room 
to get his money, and became very, very angry when he 
discovered the money was not real at all, and the gold 
pieces were only painted on the top of the table. 

He made such a fuss about the matter that everyone 
in the hotel heard about it, and all of them wanted to see 
the table. A wealthy Englishman, who was a guest there, 
recognizing the valué of the art which had produced 
the painting, offered to buy the table of the inn-keeper for 
two hundred and forty-three dollars. The inn-keeper was 
very glad to get anything at all for it, and gladly accepted 
the offer. If he had known how famous his young 
painter guest was to become in later years, he probably 
would not have parted with the table for any amount of 
money, for the young man was none other than the great 
Italian painter, Raphael. 

Raphael lived only thirty-seven years, but in that time 
he painted some of the world’s greatest pictures. Among 
his most noted works are “Christ Bearing the Cross,” 
“Madonna,” “Holy Family,” “Dispute of the Fathers of 
the Church,” “Solomon’s Judgment,” and the “Transfig- 
uration of Christ,” the last named being still in an unfin- 


ished state at the time of his death. 


Many of his works are to be found in the Vatican at 
Rome, for in 1508 he was invited to Rome by Pope JuliusII, 


and many of the famous frescoes in the Vatican are the 
work of this p>pular painter. 
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February and Delpha 


Lena C. Ahlers, Illinois 


“ JUST wait till you hear Uncle Snyder tell you about 
all the other famous people born in February, and 
you'll no longer think of it as just the birth month of 

Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow and Dickens,’”’ announced 

Sylvia Snyder to Delpha Harpsinger. 

“‘But I don’t care,” grumbled Delpha, “I wish my birth- 
day was another month, so I do.” 

“You know I always wished my birthday was in February 
instead of January,” confessed Sylvia, “until my uncle 
explained that I could be good and famous if I was born in 
January as well as in February. Come, let us go and find 
him and see what he has to say about this month.” 

“Just to please you, I will,” agreed Delpha, “but I hate 
to have a birthday in February. There is your uncle.” 

“What now?” hailed Uncle Snyder, as the girls came to 
him. 

“You know, Delpha’s birthday is in February, and she 
doesn’t like it,” explained Sylvia, “and I want you to tell 
her what a nice month it is to be born in, and make her 
glad it is her birth month, just as you made me glad I was 
a January girl.” 

**Well, well!” mused Uncle Snyder. 
February to bring you a birthday?” And without waiting 
foran answer, he began. “February brings us the birthdays 
of more famous people than any other month. Most boys 
and girls think of it only as the month in which Longfellow, 
Dickens, Edison, Washington and Lincoln were born; 
but it brings us many birthdays that should be almost as 
famous. On the third, four great men were born, and you 
should know some of them. Joseph E. Johnston, a famous 
Confederate general, was the first of these to come to this 
earth, and just two years later Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
was —”’ 

“Oh, I know all about him!” cried Delpha. “He was 
the famous German composer who took music lessons from 
his mother when he was only four, and when he was five be- 
gan composing. I played one of his marches this after- 
noon.” 

“Just two years after his birth, Horace Greeley was born. 
He was one of the most famous newspaper men who ever 
lived in America, and read the Bible through when he was 
only five years old. A good many years later, in a little 
southern city, Sidney Lanier came to us. He is often called 
the “Sunrise Poet of the South,” because of the beauty and 
softness of his verse.” 

‘But my birthday is not the third,” protested Delpha. 

“The fifth is the birthday of three other great men, 
though you may not be familiar with their names. James 
Otis, a patriotic leader in the Revolutionary War, was the 
first of these to come to earth, followed by Zebulon M. Pike, 
the man who discovered Pike’s Peak.” 

“Ts that why it was named Pike’s Peak?” asked Delpha. 

Uncle Snyder shook his head, and continued, “Dwight 
L. Moody, the great evangelist, was also born this day, 
and the sixth brings the natal days of three other distin- 
guished people: Queen Anne, a famous queen of England, 
Charles M. Sheldon, author of that story you read the 
other day, ‘In His Steps,’ and, strangely enough, Aaron Burr 
was also born on this day.” 

“Oh, we know all about him!” shouted Delpha, and in 
her excitement she clapped her hands. “He was such a 
brilliant statesman, and after the duel in which he wounded 
Hamilton, people rather looked on him as a traitor.” 

“You know already that the seventh is the birthday of 
Charles Dickens, but you probably didn’t know that it was 
the day on which Millard Fillmore, our thirteenth president, 
also was born. On the eighth, William T. Sherman, the 
great general noted for the famous march from Atlanta to 
the sea, was born, and eight years later, Jules Verne. 
You know he wrote ‘A Trip to the Moon,’ and other 
delightful adventure stories.” 


“So you don’t like 
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“We had to make a report of one of his books the other 
week,” explained Delpha. “But was nobody born on the 
ninth? That is my birthday, you know.” 

‘*Four great people were born that day,” answered. 
Uncle Snyder, “and I should think it an honor to be born 
the same day they were. William H. Harrison, our ninth 
president, was the first one to open his eyes, and next came 
John A. Logan, a military and political leader; then to help 
further to celebrate the day, there came George Ade, a 
famous humorist, and some years later, Amy Lowell, a 
writer of free verse, was born.” 

“That is interesting; but is that all the people that were 
born in February?” questioned Delpha, wistfully. 

“No, no, just wait, little miss! On the tenth, two noted 
authors were born: Charles Lamb, you know about him, 
and William A. White, who is a western editor and writer. 

“Do you know who was born the eleventh?” asked 
Uncle Snyder. 

“Edison,” replied Delpha. 

“Yes, it is the birthday of the great inventor, and also 
of a writer, Eliza A. Hall. 

“The twelfth is the birthday of Lincoln, I know,”’ inter- 
rupted Delpha. 

“And of Charles Darwin, the English naturalist, born the 
same year,” added Sylvia, proud of having learned that 
much. 

“Right you both are,” smiled Uncle Snyder, “and it is 
also the birthday of Cotton Mather, a colonial pastor of 
great influence, and Peter Cooper, an inventor and manu- 
facturer, who first discovered glue. Anna H. Shaw, the 
famous doctor, lecturer and physician, was born on Saint 
Valentine’s Day, and of course the dear old Saint in whose 
honor the day was named, was also born the fourteenth. 
The fifteenth brings us the birthday of four more famous 
people: Galileo, a famous Italian astronomer, who dis- 
covered the telescope, was born many years ago. Susan 
B. Anthony was born in —” 

“She was the founder of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, was she not?” interrupted Delpha. 

“Yes, she was a wonderful woman. Elihu Root, an 
American stateman, lawyer and diplomat, was born the 
same day,” went on Uncle Snyder, “and so was Shackleton, 
the great Antarctic explorer. The eighteenth is the birth- 
day of Paganini, the Italian violinist.” 

“T have heard them play some of his music on a phono- 
graph,” Delpha said, “and it was wonderful, so full of 
trills.” 

“Well, the twentieth is the birthday of Mary Garden, 
the opera star, and Prescott, a great historian.” 

“Father has some histories he wrote,” informed Delpha. 

“The twenty-second has long been known as Washington’s 
birthday, and also as that of James Russell Lowell. But 
Margaret Sangster, a poet, was born much later. On 
the twenty-third, George Frederick Handel, a musician 
and composer—” 

“He wrote the great ‘Messiah,’” cried Delpha, too 
interested to notice she had interrupted any one. “That 
made him immortal and it is the most glorious music.” 

“The twenty-fourth is the birthday of John Habberton, 
the man who wrote ‘Budge and Toddie,’ ‘Trif and Trixie,’ 
and ‘Helen’s Babies.’ I have told you about all these 
books, haven’t I?” interrogated Uncle Snyder. 

“Yes, you have; and Sylvia and I read ‘Helen’s Babies’ 
and laughed ourselves nearly sick over it. I can’t see how 
such a lot of wonderful men could have been born this 
month. I think I shall end by being glad I was born in 
February.” 

“Of course you will,” encouraged Uncle Snyder. “No 
one could help being glad they were born in February, as 
well as in January. Any month our birthdays come in, 
is the best month, after all. But to get back to the birth- 
days again. Caruso, the famous Italian singer, was born 
the same day that Habberton was, and the day after, 
Victor Hugo has a birthday.” 

“He was one of the most famous of the French novelists, 
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I have heard my teacher say, and some day I want to read 
his ‘Les Miserables.’ Have you ever tread it?” asked 
Delpha. 

“Several times,” answered Uncle Snyder. “And the 
same day W.:F. Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, was 
born. If you were boys, you would know all about him; 
for he was the founder of the-Wild West show, and every 


boy wants to be like him. You have not forgotten that - 


this is also the birthday of our beloved Henry W. Longfellow, 
and it also brings us the birth date of Ellen Terry, a great 
English actress. The twenty-eighth is the birthday of a 
great painter, Raphael, and also the birthday of the Marquis 
de Montcalm, a famous general who was killed in the 
Battle of Quebec.” 

“Didn’t any one ever have a birthday the twenty-ninth 
= February?” inquired Delpha, her eyes on Uncle Snyder’s 
ace. 

“T know of only one great man, and that is Rossini, a 
famous Italian composer. He always considered it strange 
that this should have been his birthday, and he probably 
thought it a great honor; but it is an honor to be born any 
time in February; now don’t you agree with me?” 

“T am sure that I do,” laughed Delpha. “Oh, I am so 
glad my birthday is in February! And don’t you wish 
yours was, too?” 
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The Little Roads 


The little roads wind round about 
As though their end were still in doubt, 


And, keeping close, the green delight 
Of grass is seen to left and right, 


The hedges also, high and low, 
With them in sweet procession go. 


The greater roads are worldly-wise — 
They bear important merchandise. 


Upon them motors flash and pass — 
They ’ve neither time nor room for grass. 


The little roads distressful are 
Whenever used by motor-car. 


It may be they have narrow grown 
Through being left so much alone. 


But as they stretch contentedly 
Their ways are good enough for me. 
— Eileen Carfrae 


Sister's Lullaby 


(Solo for a little girl with dolly) 


come, lit-tle darl-ing, you're tired 


lit- tle white cra-dle’s a dear 


NELLIE R. CAMERON 


of play, You have romped in the sun -shine this 


lit-tle nest, And you are the bird -ie, so 


mer - ry day, af - ter - noon shad -ow’s be- gin ning to crecp, 
dle and rest. o’er 





sis-ter will reck you, dear 
sis-ter will rock you, dear 





your bright eyes let’ the long lashes creep, 


Rit. pp. 
oo 


ba - by, to sleep Then, sleep, ba- by, slee p- 
ba-by,- to — sleep. Then, sleep, ba - by, sleep 
Pa 


(All rights reserved) 
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A Better Way 


to clean teeth— 


Millions of people, half the world 
over, now brush teeth in a new way. 
Authorities advise it. Leading den- 
tists everywhere are urging its adop- 
tion. 


This offers you a ten-day test. Let 
some one in your family make it and 
show others the effects. The results 
will amaze and delight you. 


The fight on film 


Our great purp se is to fight film. 
That is what makes teeth dingy. That 
is their chief enemy. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Old ways of brushing 
do not effectively combat it. So much 
film has remained to dim teeth ahd 
threaten constant damage. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It forms the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions init. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 


five new effects 


rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


Two effective ways 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to fight film. 
High authorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now you can twice daily 
fight that film at home. 


Those two methods are embodied in 
a tooth paste called Pepsodent. It is 
a scientific dentifrice, made to meet 
modern requirements. Careful people 
of some forty races now employ it, 
largely by dental advice. 


This is to urge that you test it. The 
clear results will quickly tell you what 
it means to you and yours. 


Watch film-coats disappear 


You will see the effects in whiter 
teeth —teeth that glisten as they 
should. ¢Those white teeth come from 
film reméval. You will quickly realize 
that they also mean cleaner, safer teeth. 


But there are other effects which 
modern research finds equally im- 
portant. 


Five Essentials 


Pepsodent combats the film in 
two effective ways. Then it keeps 
teeth highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary 
flow. Thatis Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which 
may otherwise cling and form 
acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
of acids which cause decay. 


These five results are all essen- 
tial, in modern dental opinion. 
With the lack of them, tooth 
troubles have been constantly in- 
creasing. Now Pepsodent has been 


evolved to bring those results twice 
daily. 


You'll quickly know 


The results are quick and con- 
spicuous. Once see and feel them, 
and you cannot doubt their bene- 
fits. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
ofthe viscousfilm. Note the pleas- 
ant effects of an alkaline mouth. 
Then see how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats are removed. 


In many ways this test will be a 
delightful revelation. Make it now. 
Cut out the coupon so you won’t 
forget. 





Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, cleans and protects the 


teeth without the use of harmful grit. 
the world over. 


Now advised by leading dentists 





Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 656, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 





eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 2 


Only one tube to a family 
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Famous Little F dhiiniay 


Louise Crawford, Iowa 


E month of February seems to be over abundant in 
special days, with lessons which appeal to primary and 
grammar grades in particular. 

To the former, it is the best beginning of history, biogra- 
phy, fancy, invention and poetry, and if handled judicially, 
an opportune time for lessons on good citizenship. 

With the second, comes the bit of nature work, in imagina- 
tion, woven around the little woodchuck and his effort to 
foretell the coming of spring. The close observation of the 
weather, with majority hoping that he does not see his 
shadow. 

General Sherman is touched upon briefly, the eighth, as 
one of the chief helpers of Lincoln (who is studied at the 
same time). A short description of his wonderful feat in 
his “March to the Sea,” and the modest and unique way 
in which he sent the message to the President, after a month’s 
silence, and the nation’s greatest suspense. The salient 
points never fail to interest even the wee ones. For 
marching purposes, ‘Marching Through Georgia” is used 
exclusively for a day or so. 

One of greatest importance, the eleventh, being the 
birthday of Thomas Edison, brings about a new phase, 
as that of a living hero, and a seeming nearer feeling. His 
youthful struggles as newsboy on the train, and in telegra- 
phy, are obtainable from many sources, and the products 
of his wonderful mind are past understanding. Scarcely 
a home represented in the school is without some of the 
conveniences or luxuries for which they would like to 
express their gratitude to him. In our primary work we 
enumerated over twenty-five articles with which all the 
children were familiar. Stranger still, his unusual] mind is 
ever looking forward, even at seventy-five, to additional 
achievements. Probably his genius has touched more 
persons and interests than that of any other individual in 
the world. 

For a reminder, we drew the evolution from the candle 
to lamp, gas, and finally electric lights — crude though 
some were, it meant a big thought put over. 

And while studying the life of Lincoln, his home, boyhood, 
courage, kindness to animals, his strength, his keen desire 
for knowledge and speech making, his interest in the negroes, 
his two well-earned nicknames, and becoming our President, 
made his motto, “ Up with the right, down with the wrong,” 
placed on the board in the front of the room, have a double 
meaning to them. We did not emphasize the tragedy 
which ended his life. 

For music to correlate a paraphrasing of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” was sung with splendid spirit as follows: 


’Twas a cabin rude in the wilderness afar 
Where Lincoln, the hero, was born. 

The stars shone bright o’er the little home at night, 
And the wild birds carolled in the morn; 

Tho’ hard times came, there was courage in the home, 
And Lincoln, the boy, like the man, 

In all things said, ‘Tho’ the tasks of life are hard 
I must do the very best I can 


CHORUS 


Ring the bells of honor! 
O ring them loud to-day! 2 

We will sing one song for the boy who did his best, 
In the old Kentucky Home far away. 


For handwork, we drew the log cabin, with rail fence in 
evidence; cut a shovel and placed writing and number 
work on it, in imitation of his ingenious way of drilling 
himself on the fundamentals he was learning; a hektograph 
copy of his figure, axe over shoulder and book in hand, 
walking to some far distant point for his next place for 
rail splitting. The memorials to him—coins, buildings, 
parks, statues, cities, monuments, highways, etc., made 
unexcelled morning talks, and later, we compared them 
with those of Washington, 


Dear old Saint Valentine then came, on the fourteenth, 
for his share of recognition, and through him some of the 
same lessons of love and kindness were observed. We told 
them of the first valentine, which was a violet leaf with a 
tiny feather through it, in arrow fashion. It was made by 
a dear old man while in prison, after his dear little pet 
pigeon had located him. She came through his dungeon 
bars with the little leaf in her bill, losing one of her feathers 
in the attempt. This he sent back with her to his friends. 
One or two dear little valentine songs were used effectively. 

The exchange of valentines on the fourteenth, through a 
miniature post-office, letting the children make a design or 
two for handwork and exchanging, was one feature, thus 
affording a saving to those who did not wish to buy. A 
study of the main symbols for this season, the flowers, 
hearts, cupid, birds mating, music, and happy boys and 
girls, together with the good wishes expressed in words of 
love, gives each child a deeper love for all things beautiful. 

The calendar for this month is enclosed in a large heart, 
which is outlined with rather small red paper hearts, a 
sufficient distance apart, and connected with cleverly drawn 
lovers’ knots with white crayon, the whole producing a very 
lacey effect. The Red, White and Blue, and symbols of 
other special days are put on the date for same. 

To introduce the Washington side, we put more emphasis 
on the flag and the beginning of our country. For music, 
this dear little flag song was used. 


Some flags are red or white or green, 

And some are yellow too, . 
But the dear old flag we love the best 

Is the red and white and blue. 


CHORUS 
Then hail the flag, our bonny flag, 
The red and white and blue. 


We love our native country’s flag, 
To it our hearts are true. 

Above us waves in splendid folds, 
The Red, the White, the Blue. 


The contrasts and similarities of his life and that of 
Lincoln make several good conversationals. His cleanli- 
ness, truthfulness, unselfishness, courage, neatness, polite- 
ness, are fine points for example. Work on sun dial and 
telling of time, also. For handwork, sewing and coloring 
of little colonial hats, also back of a colonial head found on 
calendars, or. in: histories, makes a most effective color 
study, patterns of horses and rider good for cut-out work, 
also little hatchets. The last are made by wrapping a 
narrow strip of white paper snugly around a skewer or 
lead pencil, then paste and dry before drawing off. Then 
have two hatchet heads cut from stiff red or blue paper, 
and paste together with handle flattened between. They 
are quite realistic. If some inscription is desired as to 
date, etc., place on white while still wrapped. 

Enumerate his memorials—stamps, state, cities, parks, 
buildings, statues, monuments, etc.,—and show that our 


country has shown about equal love for Washington and 
Lincoln. 


Window Transparency 


Cut circles ten inches in diameter, of white and blue 
tissue. The profiles of Lincoln and Washington, as found 
on history covers or elsewhere, were enlarged to needed 
size, placed on blue, marked about, then cut out. Paste 
remainder of blue on white and then on window, with thir- 
teen rather large red tissue stars about one to two inches 
in distance from circle. 

As we near the end, the twenty-seventh,.the study of 
Longfellow makes a fitting climax in connection with the 
variety for the month. Again we picture ideal childhood, 
though of a more gentle type than of the war heroes. 
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We do not try to memorize “The Children’s Hour,” as 
is often done, but choose rather to read it to them so clearly 
that they see the many word pictures for which it is noted. 
Have used four paper cutting lessons with success: the 
bedroom scene, descending the stairs, the three about him, 
the mouse tower. Read somé of his descriptions of 
“Hiawatha,” but do not memorize at this time. “When- 
e’er a snow flake leaves the sky,” etc., is one they can 
understand. 

Make a grandfather’s clock and continue work on telling 
the time. They have now some of the fundamentals of 
number work, some reasoning power, can understand the 
fractional parts, 4% or 4, also the process of counting by 
2’s and 10’s. - To count by 5’s will not be too difficult, and 
will be the main feature in solving this problem. Few there 
are who do not grasp the theory of time telling as a most 
suitable close for their work in general during Famous Little 
February. 





Nature Study 


Elizabeth Miller, Rhode Island 


_ Let us love so well 
Our work shall be sweeter for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work. 


Phillips Brooks said, “Every man should be like a ray of 
sunlight and joy in a world in which God reigns supreme.” 

What class of people have a greater opportunity to give 
joy and gladness to children than we teachers? 

If I were to ask which period of the day my boys and girls 
enjoy most, I should say, without hesitation, “The fifteen- 
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minute nature period.” The children, to the very last one, 
enter into the spirit of the lesson and their faces never fail 
to beam with joy when this period comes around. 

One of the very best ways to arouse the interest in this 
great wide, wonderful, beautiful world of ours is through 
the natural instinct of children to investigate for themselves. 

I hold that we do harm where it’s talk, talk, talk and 
listen, all day. If our pupils actually participate in the 
day’s lesson, it’s theirs—in no other way. 

Put enthusiasm into what you say, and just notice-the 
results. 

The following questions will get our boys and girls out 
into the open — interest them in the living things about 
them, and help to create a craving for knowledge of this 
kind. 


Where are the bees and wasps sleeping? 
What bird tracks are found in the snow? 
Where would you look for the ground beetles? 
What birds are particularly fond of sunflower seeds? 
What insects have laid their eggs and died? 
What has happened to the evergreen trees? 
Where are the frogs, turtles and toads sleeping? 
The caterpillars? The red squirrels? Queen Ant and her 
workers? 

8 What plants have their food stored up in their roots? 

9 How are the leaves of the horse-chestnut tree pro- 
tected? 

10 Encourage the children (in their excursions to the 
woods) to bring in something of interest to their fellow- 
classmates. 


Our WN 


~I 


You will be surprised to see how elated they will be to 
find something ‘Teacher hasn’t seen this winter.” 


























On Guard Day and Night 
Good Weather or Bad 
Careful Pupils or 
Destructive Pupils 

It’s all the same to 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They Double the Lives of School Books 
Save the Taxpayer’s Money, and are Convenient for Teachers 


— Samples Free —— 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Always on Time 


(A Playlet for a lower grade) 
Alice S. Thiesing, Ohio 


Children’s Aim 


To entertain an upper grade. 


Teacher’s Aim 
To instill the idea of the importance of punctuality. 


SCENE — Library at Mount Vernon 


CHARACTERS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (in costume, if possible. Paper— cut out 
to resemble lace — ruffled at the wrists and neck, plus a cotton 
wig, also made by the children, will prove effective.) 
Washington’s Secretary. 
Washington’s Servant — Sam (colored) 


APPOINTMENTS 
Desk (papers strewn over it) 
Ink stand 
Quill pen 
Bell 


(Curtain is pulled, disclosing Washington, seated at his desk, 
writing. Washington looks at his watch and then toward the 
door, as if expecting some one. He then rings the bell and his 
servant appears. Sam advances to the desk and stands at 
respectful attention.) 


Washington Sam, have you seen my secretary this 
morning? 

Sam Mas’r Washington, it pears to me dat yer sec’tary 
mus’n’t hab come. 

Washington ‘Tell me as soon as he arrives. 


(With a stiff bow Sam leaves, and Washington continues 
writing. After a minute elapses the servant re-appears, ad- 
vancing to desk, as before.) 


Washington Well, Sam? 
Sam Mas’r Washington, yer sec’tary is come. 
Washington Show him in here at once, Sam. 


RR ce yet Ties ae 
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(Exit Sam. Secretary appears and comes to desk. Wash- 
ington looks up from his writing and takes out his watch.) 


Washington You have often heard me say that to be 
a success, you must be careful of the little things, and that 
successful men are careful of their minutes. You know 
that I wish everyone who works for me to be on time and 
I want no one around me who cannot conquer the lazy 
habit of not being on time. 

Secretary (taking out his watch) 1 know how you feel 
about any one being late. I am sorry, Mr. Washington, 
but my watch was slow. 

Washington (rising and looking the secretary sternly in the 
eye) Then, sir, either you must get a new watch or I must 
get a new secretary. 


(Secretary bows his head.) 


Note — The above was played by fourth grade children when an 
impromptu Washington Day program was in demand. In nearly the 
above form it was expanded by them from the extremely short anecdote 
involved. Let them give the colored servant and secretary, too, 
appropriate names, challenging each other’s choice and defending their 
own. 





A Paper Cutting Project 
for Grade II 


Gertrude Conover, New Jersey 


Landscape — Night 


Blue, black, and orange-yellow cutting paper, 6” x 6” 
Gray construction paper 8” x 101” 


Paste blue paper on gray mount. Cut moon from yellow 
and draw face. Paste in sky. Cut two or more trees from 
black paper and paste against sky. Cut hill from rest of 
black paper pasting over trees to give appearance of trees 
growing on opposite side of hill. 

Outline whole with black crayola. 

This may be used as a book cover to illustrate story of 
“The Old Woman in the Moon.” 
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Let Me Tell You, Woman to Woman, 
Exactly How I Did It 


My Own Personal, Intimate Story of 
What I Did to Reduce from 
2342 Ibs. to 164 





In My Gratitude for My Almost Magical Transformation 
from a Hopelessly Fat Woman to a Woman of Normal 
Weight and Dimensions, I am Going to Brave the 
Publicity it Means and Tell the Whole ‘‘Inside”’ 

Story of My Amazing Reduction for the 
Benefit of All Stout Women 





Just Exactly What\I Did Each Day; What I Ate; How Much 
Water I Drank; How the Reduction Took Place; the 
Change in the Dimensions of the Various Parts of 
My Body—All the Intimate Details That a Stout 
Woman Wants to Know, I am Going to 
Tell Just as I Would to My Own Sister 





By Mrs. GRACE HORCHLER 
Mee Z don’t know what it is to be 


a fat woman. Just imagine it—a wo- 

man of 5 feet, 6 inches tall, weigh- 
ing over 234 lbs. That was me—for 15 
years! Yes, I was a sight, I'll admit. And 
I was never allowed to forget it. I ‘‘got’’ 
the glances and the whispered comment 
whenever I squeezed myself into a seat in 
the street car or theatre. Besides, no one 
has yet invented a flattering mirror. 


I used to smile and try to appear indiffer- 
ent to my size, but it was only make-be- 
lieve. Underneath it all, there was much 
wistfulness. Besides, I was worried about 
my health, my heart in particular. I used to 
get danger signals on the least exertion. 


For over 15 years I did everything to re- 
duce. Goodness knows how much money I 
spent. I went to physicians, and took no 
end of special medicines. I bought every- 
thing the drug stores carried for taking off 
fat. I tried dieting until I was almost a 
physical wreck. I put long hours in hot 
baths and rolling machines. Everything 
failed me. 


Even when I heard of the Wallace meth- 
od and the sensation it was creating, I was 
doubtful. I had had too many disappoint- 
ments. I was sure that it was just another 
‘*torture-yourself-to-death’’ process to lose 
a pound or two. But my husband heard 
from friends some things about the Wallace 
method that I had not known in any other 
method of reducing. I was stirred a bit, and 
I decided to give the Wallace method a trial 
—just a 5-day trial according to his offer. 


I Lost 9 Pounds the 
First Week 


I took an interest in the Wallace method 
that I was unable to take in any other. It 


BEFORE 


fascinated me from the very start. But the 
thing that excited me was the way it took 
off the fat. Just imagine it—I lost 9 Ibs. 
the very first week—and no bitter-self- 
denial or punishment of any kind. Just fun 
—loads of fun. 


The second week I lost8 lbs. more. From 
then on it was a trifle slower, but the fat 
continued to ‘‘melt” away week after week, 
until in the brief space of four months I 
was actually down to 164 lbs. Just imagine 
it—from 23444 pounds to 164 pounds in 4 
months, and all like play! 


The Intimate Details 


The snap shots appearing here show the 
difference in me in four months. Today I 
look like a new woman, and certainly I 
Jeel like one. 


There are many details about my reduc- 
ing that I haven’t the space to tell here. 
Also, some of these details concerning the 
changes that took place in the dimensions 
of various parts of my body are more prop- 
erly told in a private letter. 


But I realize that every stout woman 
wants to know these details. I realize that 
every stout woman has certain questions to 
ask of me. Did I diet at all, and if so, 
how? Did I drink water freely? Did I have 
any increase in appetite as the reduction 
progressed? Did I notice any change in 
my physical state the first three or four 
months! Did I or did I not take any spe- 
cial exercises, such as out door walking? 
Did I pay any special attention to reduc- 
ing particular parts of the body such as 
waist, hips, bust, etc.? Was the reduction 
generally even or did it occur noticeably 
in certain parts of the body before others? 


Questions like these a woman will have 
no hesitancy in asking another woman, I 
am prepared to answer them as woman 
to woman. 





AFTER 


Write to Me Today 


Write me today asking any questions 
about my amazing reduction with the 
Wallace method and I will answer them for 
you. I will write you a letter giving you 
the full information you seek. More than 
that, I will have Wallace send you his first 
Reducing Record for 5 days’ trial free in 
your home. 


I’m not asking you to send a penny— 
just mail the coupon appended here for 
convenience and I will write you in full 
concerning my experience with the 
Wallace method and also see to it that you 
receive Wallace’s first Reducing Record 
(in plain container) for 5 day’s trial. 


Avail yourself of the personal informa- 
tion I give you, and put Wallace’s method 
to the test exactly as I did. Note your re- 
duction in 5 days. Let the scale tell you. 
If you are not more than delighted and 
amazed with your reduction and the ease 
with which it was made, just return the 
record, and you won’t owe Wallace a cent 
for anything. 


Let me urge you to fill out and mail the 
coupon today, as I realize the wonderful 
surprise that awaits you. 


Mrs. Grace Horchler 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the full details of your amazing re- 
duction, also FREE and PREPAID for 5 days’ free 
trial the original Wallace Reducing Record for my 
first reducing lesson. IfIl am not perfectly satisfied 
with the results, I will return the record and will 
not owe Wallace one cent, nor be obligated in any 
way. (155) 
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Kindly Land 


(A Play in One Act) 
Ruth Kathryn Gaylord, Florida 


CHARACTERS 
JAcK 
JEAN 
Farry LOVINGHEART 
Farry SMILINGEYES 
Farry Guarps (any number) 
PoLiTENEsS (Lady with bundles, small girl, small boy, a tired lady, 
group of shoppers, an old lady, school children) 
GENTLENESS (A girl and small child, two boys and a kitten, two 
girls with dolls, three boys with a nest, a crowd of boys and girls.) 
Heprvut City (A girl with dishes, a voice off-stage, small boy with 
broom, two girls with dish towels, small boy, group of boys and 
girls on errands.) 
If numbers are small, cut down the number of fairy guards. The 
same boys and girls can take smaller parts repeatedly. 


Costumes — Fairy Smilingeyes and Lovingheart are dressed alike 
in white dresses, with shining tinsel in hair, or the like. Fairy Guards, 
as many as practicable or desired, dressed in white or in rainbow 
colors — any fairylike costume. Children: modern costumes. 


PROPERTIES — Politetown — bundles, stool, pocketful of string, 
shopping bags, etc., schoo] books, cane for old Jady. 

Gentleville — kitten, dolls, wild bird’s nest. 

Helpful City — tray of dishes, broom, dish towels, doorbell off-stage. 


Jack (enters, right, strides halfway across stage, then looks 
back impatiently.) 
What are you doing? My, you’re slow! 
What’s up, now, I should like to know? 


Jean (enters, right, hurries to catch up) 
That little girl has lost her penny, 
So I helped her find it; she doesn’t get many. 


Jack (goes on, carelessly) 
Oh, what’s the use of fussing so? 
It’s a bother, and nobody’ll ever know. 


(Enter, right, Fairy Lovingheart. Jack and Jean turn back 
when she calls.) 


Lovingheart 
Oh, Jean! Oh, Jack! Oh, both of you! 
Oh, don’t you know that isn’t true? 
There’s the loveliest land with a sky all blue, 
Where kind deeds go, and kind thoughts, too. 
/ I keep them safe, be they many or few, 
i All the kindly things you do. 


(Jack and Jean are staring at her. Jack sticks hands in 
pockets in an ashamed way.) 


i Jack 
Nobody ever told me so; 
How in the world should I happen to know? 


| Jean (runs toward her) 
H Fairy, tell us who you are? 
Take us with you! Is it far? 


Fairy 
My name is Fairy Lovingheart. 
You couldn’t tell me and my twin apart; 
The fairies call her Smilingeyes. 
i So if you watch, and are very wise, 
You'll find Jove and smiles go hand in hand 
On earth as well as in Kindly Land. 


(Enter, left, Fairy Smilingeyes, with hand outstretched. 
Lovongheart meets her in center stage. Holding hands, they 
ace audience and recite in unison;) 


Fairy Smilingeyes and Lovingheart) 
The folks who love are the folks who smile, 
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And the smiling folks will love al] the while. 
That’s the reason it’s fun to be kind — 
Where love is, smiles are just behind! 


Smilingeyes (holds out her free hand to Jack, while Loving- 
heart does same to Jean: all four back slowly to center rear of 
stage.) 

Hither! Hither! 
Lovingheart 
Fairy guards, hither! 
Fairy guards (dance in from left) 
Oh, whither, whither? 
What will you? Whither? 


Smilingeyes 
Off to Kindly Land to-day; 
Take us with you — no delay! 


Lovingheart 
Politetown first — away! Away! 
In the land where kind deeds ever stay. 


Fairy Guards 
Away! 
Away! 
Away! 
Away! 


(Dance some simple step, weaving in and out, singing, 
meanwhile, to tune of, “ There’s Music in the Air.’’) 


There is a town, we know, 

Where politeness is the style. 
To Kindly Land we go, 

We’ll be there in a little while. 
Off we go, and off we go! 

You must clap your hands just so. 
Off we go, and off we go! 

You must clap your hands just so. 


(Fairy guards fall back to right and left of center rear group. 
Fairies Lovingheart, Smilingeyes, Jack and Jean all join 
with guards in clapping hands in time to the music, while the 
guards fall back.) 


POLITETOWN 
SCENE I 


(Enter, right, a lady with bundles. She drops one and, 
stooping to get it, drops another. Small boy and girl rush in 
from Icft and pick them up for her.) 


Lady Thank you very much, my dear. 
Girl It’s only fun; I’m glad I’m here! 


(Exit, left, small girl and lady; the girl carries part of the 
bundles, skipping and smiling as she goes. Boy drags in a 
stool, and sits down to rest, while he untangles a pocketful of 
string.) 


ScENE II 
(Enter, right, a tired lady. Looks about as though weary. 
Sighs. Small boy glances up, sees her, jumps up and leads 
her to his seat.) 


Lady That is very kind of you. 
Boy No more than any boy should do! 


(He shrugs and nods, with a grin and, leaning against the 
wall, goes back to his string. After resting, the tired lady goes 
off left, without his noticing.) 
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Defective teeth — defective pupils. 


With very few exceptions this is a universal truth, which 


any doctor or dentist will verify. 


The majority of schools are overcoming defective teeth 
by teaching oral hygiene and by providing their pupils with 


Takamine Toothbrushes. 


This toothbrush, designed by Dr. Takamine, the famous 
scientist, is admirably adapted to the practical application 
of oral hygiene lessons. Its 1-inch brush, with 14-inch 
bristles, reaches the hard-to-get-at back teeth and back 
surfaces and thoroughly removes by ample friction the 


bacterial masses that cause decay. 


The Takamine Toothbrush is endorsed by welfare or- 
ganizations and dental authorities, because it is the most 


scientific made. 
Start the good work now. 
Send in for Takamine Toothbrushes to-day. 
Price to schools — $7.00 a gross delivered. 
In less than gross lots, 5c. each, plus postage. 


TAKAMINE MFG. CORP. 


NEW YORK CITY 
(eae Sk Sie Se Sie Sik Sk Se Se 


342 Madison Avenue 














SPECIFY 


Dixon’s 
“Educator” 
Wax 


Crayons 















B- 8, 8 Assorted Colors 
B-12, 12 Assorted Colors 
B-16, 16 Assorted Colors 
B-24, 24 Assorted Colors 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers : 
Send for free sample box 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 








Who Will Pay Your Doctor, Your 
Nurse, and Your Board Bill, 
When You Are Disabled ? 


That is a most important question to every Teacher 
in America — too important, entirely, to put off until 
it is too late. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer from Illness or Accident 
every year. They do not expect to, but they have no choice 
— and each one finds herself or himself burdened with excessive 
expenses, while turning the salary over to a substitute. 

Disabled, unable to work, savings exhausted by the steady 
drain of bills, bills, bills for medicines, for care, for food and 
shelter. All going out; nothing coming in. 

And, worst of all, recovery retarded seriously by brooding 
worry brought on by increasing bills and dwindling resources. 
Contraction of heavy debts that will strain resources for months, 
perhaps years, after getting back to work—that, seemingly, 
is the only way out. 

But there is a better way—a simple and certain way to 
prevent just such a situation. 


Let the T.C.U. Help Pay the Bills 


The T. C. U. will pay you, $50 a month when you are totally 
disabled by Accident or confining sickness. It will pay you 
$25 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, 
but keeps you from work. It will pay operation benefits in 
addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent in- 
crease in sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
in an established hospital. It provides operation benefits 
after your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year. It will pay you $50 a month when you are 
quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1500 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel 
accidents, sustained through railway, street-car, or steamboat 
wreck. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or 
monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply your needs at a pro- 
portionately increased premium charge. 


SEND THE COUPON 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We shall then mail you 
full particulars of how we protect Teachers. Please do it to-day. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
234 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 














FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C. U., 234 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


PE Si6adescennckesasbatsteenanehseeka : 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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ScENE III 


(Enter, right, group of ladies, evidently shopping. Small 
boy tips his cap cheerily as they pass. Then he saunters off 
behind them.) 


First lady Good morning, Billy. 
Second lady How do you do? 
Billy I’m fine, thank you, and how are you? 


SCENE IV 


(Enter, right, bent old lady. Pauses timidly, as if watching 
traffic in street. Enter, left, small girl, skipping back.) 


Old lady If only I wasn’t so nearly blind! 
Girl (runs to old lady, takes her hand and leads her across 
the street) 'There’s no one ahead, and there’s no one behind! 
(Exit left.) 
SCENE V 


(Enter, right, crowd of boys and girls, laughing, on. their way 
to school.) 


First girl I want to buy a stick of candy. 
Second girl The'store’s right here — it’s always handy! 


(Cross stage to left. Boys fall back, letting girls go off ahead. 
Exit. Sound of laughter from off stage.) 


Fairy guards (run forward, dance again, while they sing — 
same tune) 
There is a town we know 
Where live only gentle folk. 
To Gentleville we go; 
No one there can push or poke! 
Off we go, and off we go, etc. 


(Guards fall back, clapping to music as before.) 


GENTLEVILLE 
SCENE I 


Enter, left, girl with little child. Child hangs back, whim- 
pering. 
Child I—don’t want —to go! I won’t! 
Girl stoops to soothe her) 
Don’t cry, sister (or brother), oh, please don’t! 
It’s just a little way from here. 
We'll walk quite slowly, there’s a dear! 


(Child goes on, smiling. Exit, both right.) 
ScENE II 
(Enter, left, small boy with kitten, and another boy.) 


First boy My kitten’s the prettiest one in town. 
Second boy It’ll scratch! You'll have to put it down. 
First boy (stroking kitten gently) 
He scratches when he’s scared, you know, 
So, then, I always let him go. 
(Exit right.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter, left, two small girls with dolls. First girl swings her 
doll by one arm and then drops it carelessly. Second picks it 
up, smoothes dress, and carries it properly.) 


First girl (laughing) 
You’re the funniest thing I ever saw! 
Is that against Gentleville law? 
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Second girl (nodding) 
A doll can’t really feel, I know, 
Or cry, but it’s fun pretending so! 
(Exit, both right.) 


SCENE IV 
(Enter, left, three boys, with old bird’s nest.) 


First boy 
I found this nest down under the tree, 
No eggs or birds that I could see. 


Second boy 
I guess the nest was just worn out; 
That’s the only kind we want about! 


Third boy 
Well, I just guess! I wouldn’t steal 
A bird’s nest-house — not for a good deal! 
(Exit, all right.) 
SCENE V 


(Enter, left, crowd of boys and girls.) 


First boy 
I’m keeping count of the butterflies; 
There are such a lot, you must open both eyes! 


First girl ; 
But you mustn’t touch one; you’d bruise its wings. 
They’re the loveliest, thinnest, most breakable things! 


Second boy 
Don’t you worry. We wouldn’t break one. 
Killing a butterfly is pretty poor fun! 
' (Exit, all right.) 


Fairy guards (run forward; dance and sing as before) 
There is a town we know, 
Helpful City is its name. 
To Kindly Land we go; 
From there, every kind deed came. 
Off we go and off we go, etc. 


(Fall back, clapping hands as before.) 


HELPFUL CITY 
SCENE I 


(Enter, right, a girl carrying a tray of dishes and silver. 
Turns toward audience, calling back) 


I’m going to set the table, mother. 
Here’s one load. I’ll come back for another. 


Voice (off stage) 
That will help a lot, my dear. 
I’ve such a pile of mending here! 
(Exit girl, left.) 
ScENE II 


(Enter, right, small boy with big broom) 
Just you watch me sweep our walk! 
A boy can sweep! Oh, don’t you talk! 
(Exit, left.) 
SCENE III 


(Enter, right, two girls, waving checked dish towels.) 


First girl Won’t we make the towels fly? 
Second girl Won’t we get those dishes dry? 
Both Yes, we will! 


(Exit, left.) 

















A Valentine Post-Office 
(Continued from page 100) 


by the names of all pupils in that row, using 
a different color of crayon for each group. 

I noticed that they were learning, almost 
unconsciously, the correct forms of punctuation 
and the use of capitals in writing the addresses. 
We had regular times for mailing the valen- 
tines, and I took time to inspect all the writing, 
requiring any scribbled addresses to be erased 
and written again. This little scheme had 
the exact effect hoped for —namely, that more 
pains were taken in the first place. I found 
very few illegible addresses. 

When a valentine of the “‘boughten” variety 
happened to be too large to go into the box, 
we classified it as “Parcel Post.” A slip of 
paper was neatly printed with the name of the 
recipient, and the words “Package.” This 
slip was then placed in the proper box. A 
drawer of my desk served as a place for these 
packages. 

When the box was full to bursting and the 
long anticipated afternoon of February four- 
teenth arrived, I appointed a capable monitor 
for each row, who carried the box to the front, 
opened it, and called the names as the valen- 
tines were taken out. All six worked at once, 
as quietly as possible. In a few minutes all 
were distributed. As a final surprise, I had 
ready paper shopping bags, with red hearts 
pasted on the sides, in which to carry home 
the valentines. Each child found three big 
candy hearts inside. 





Children and Crime 
(Continued from page 76) 


worn adult is a far easier prey to temptation 
when tired than when physically fresh and 
rested. The relation between the physical 
and moral is always obvious. 

How much, then, of this post-war crime 
rests upon the war and how much upon the 
homes and parents? 

Do you think the great majority of boy 
bandits, boy murderers, come from happy 
homes, homes where there was frequent family 
fireside gathering, where there was happy 
confidence between parents and children, 
where there was occasionally some religious 
conversation, where occasionally some religious 
songs were sung, where the Bible was read, 
and where some attention was paid to the old- 
fashioned “Thou shalt nots”? The child 
taught to obey the laws at home will be most 
apt to obey the laws of his land and become a 
useful citizen. 

Is there any significance in the crime increase 
and the fact that only one out of every three 
children in Christian America is receiving any 
religious instruction? The history of all na- 
tions has proved that “spiritual illiteracy is the 
forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national 
decay. 

Too many of to-day’s parents are unmindful 
of the “outside of home” influences, the grow- 
ing habit of Young America to spend the even- 
ings away from home, the improper, sensuous 
movies, the pool room, the public dance hall, 
unchaperoned automobile rides, the cigarette 
and its power of deadening moral sense, and 
other seemingly pleasurable evils. 

Juvenile crime will grow less and less when 
family hearth-stones are swept, garnished, and 
hallowed by happy family fireside gathering. 
A nation is no stronger than its homes. 
America must keep “the home fires burning,” 
if for no other cause than its childhood. 





You Can Get $1600 to $2300 a Year 


Become a U. S. Government Railway Mail 
Clerk. These are permanent positions, and 
have short hours, annual vacation with pay 
and rapid promotion. Because of their educa- 
tion, teachers have an excellent chance for 
appointment and promotion, and we advise 
writing immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N 236, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of 
positions, and full description of same. 


The Takamine Tooth Brush — the little 
wonder of the age — selling at a price within 
the reach of the poorest of the poor, yet 
meeting the demand of the most critical user, 
has met with wonderful success. 

The Takamine Manufacturing Corporation, 
342 Madison Ave., New York City, tell us 
they have increased their manufacturing 
capacity three times, within a period of a few 


The Takamine Tooth Brush 


months, in order to take care of the demand. 

The makers of tooth brushes and tooth paste 
know that a habit once formed is lasting. 

Many schools pay considerable attention 
to cleanliness. The care of the teeth comes 
first. If this matter could be brought before 
the pupils in the lower grades, by the teachers 
the habit would then be formed. Samples of 
tooth paste can be had for the asking. 











Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


‘Why Children Misbehave 





Row would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, _ of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, ocialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celera lassroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, ork, etc, 

Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t_be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
habits that hamper 


in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic 
ability is futile without 


schoolroom efficiency 

The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all prob- 
lems e. Giacipline thet 
ou wi encounter in , 
ae career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no aioe. Simply sign and 
mali the appen coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 32 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 















INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. §2 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on m 
art, please send me at once Prof. , 
eery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 
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Annual Summer Cruise | 


MEDITERRANEAN 


No more enthusiastically happy travel party ever returned from a 
vacation trip than our friends who had joined our last year’s 
**Cameronia Summer Cruise’’—the first of its kind in the history 
of travel. 

It is now our pleasure to announce that we have specially chartered 
the new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner 


Sailing from New York June 30th, 1923 Returning September 1st. 


— = 
Again the itinerary will include the ‘Sea of the Ancients”’—the lands 
of history, literature, romance and religion. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 

















AROUND THE 


“TUSCANIA” 


Early application advisable. 


ancouver 


Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, 
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ScENE IV 


(Doorbell rings, off stage. 


Enter, right, small boy, running . 
Bell rings again.) 


Small boy 
First the door and then the phone, 
But they make me laugh instead of groan! 
(Runs off left. Bell again.) 


SCENE V 
(Enter, right, group of boys and girls.) 


First boy 


I’m going down to the little store — 
Errands and errands and always more! 


First girl 
But we don’t care, for errands are fun, 
And the funniest part is when they’re done! 


(All exit left, laughing.) 


Fairy guards (run forward, and sing as before) 


Kind deeds are always fun 
When you live in Kindly Land. 
Our errands there we run, 
Laughing, loving, hand in hand. 
Oh, it’s fun, and oh, it’s fun! 
Kindly deeds for everyone! 
Oh, it’s fun, and oh, it’s fun! 
Kindly deeds for everyone! 


(Clap to music.) 

(Lovingheart, Smilingeyes, Jack and Jean run forward, join 
hands in circle. Guards join larger circle outside. All dance 
around and around, singing again) 


Kind deeds are always fun, etc. 


(Curtain falls while singing, or guards break ring in one 
place and run off, still hand in hand. Others follow.) 
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The Land of the Cocoanut 
Trees 


SCENE — In the Market 
Time — Early in the morning 
CHARACTERS 

Limweechee 

Merchant 

Two American Sightseers 


ACT I 


Limweechee Look at the giraffe! 

First sightseer Where is he? 

Limweechee Over there in the woods. 

First sightseer What is that thing bobbing up and down 
over there? 

Limweechee That is the giraffe. 

Second sightseer What are those tall trees over there, 
with those things on the top that look like chocolate? 

Limweechee Oh, they are cocoanut trees. 

Limweechee I want some peanuts. 

First sightseer What are those stripes running away for? 

Limweechee What stripes? 

First sightseer ‘Those in the woods over there. 

Limweechee That is a zebra. We have scared him. 


ACT II 


Merchant Come buy! 
foot! 

First sightseer How much does elephant’s foot cost? 

Merchant Sixteen shells. 

First sighteser Here are the shells. 
meat. 

Merchant (giving him the meat) Good meat! 

Second sightseer What are those boys playing on over 
there? 

Limweechee ‘They are playing on an ant hill. 

Second sightseer What are those humps over there? 

Limweechee ‘Those are our houses. Come, have dinner 


(They go.) 


Come buy! Fresh elephant’s 


Now give me the 


RICHARD HAMILTON, 


Grade IV, Amherst, Mass. 
(Grace F. Crockett, Teacher) 

















“Your manual is wonderful. 1 
complete compendium of reading that I have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


FIRST GRADERS 


In Modern Schools Read 15 to 25 
Books (including second and third 
readers) during the school year 


We Will Gladly Tell You How YOUR Class Can Do This 


M. Schwalmeyer, Training Teacher, Fjorida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, says: 


I think the book the most concise and yet 


Write for information on The Story Method 
A Simpler method that gets better results 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4559 Forestville Avenue 





Chicago, IIl. 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


No. 2 
















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents 
and teachers may obtain sam- 
ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; 
double elastic. 


No. 2—Counting House, 
excellent for bookkeep- 


ing. : 

No. 6&—School, fine poini; 
semi - elas- 
tic. 

No. 47—I n- 
termediate, 
medium 
point; stiff 
action. 








CLASS Emblems and Rings of Every De- 

scription. Two catalogues FREE 

PINS fortheasking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 
Union Emblem Co., Dept.5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa - 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 


etc. For all ages and occasions 
Large catalog Free. 

vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 


T. S. DENISON & CO, 
623 Se. Fane, Dept. §7 
MARY E, FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Thirteenth Conducted Tour 


Reasonable. Miss Fitzgerald has no overhead 
expenses so can give more for less money. 
If she wishes to give an extra trip as a treat, 
she can do so, having no one to consult. 
Comparison with other tours invited. 

Includes: England, France, Switzerland, Italy 
and Spain. San Sabastian, Madrid, Cor- 
dova, Seville, Barcelona, with side trips to 
Escorial, Toledo. 

Opportunity to fly from London to- Paris if 
desired. 

Write for Circular 

References: Continental and Commercial 

Bank; Members of former tours. 
“'Tis not too late to seek a newer world” 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Ventilatios 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
SPICBLAND, INDIANA 





























Plan Drive to End Dubious 
Methods in Selling of Books 


The following is from the Chicago Tribune 
of December 29, 1922. Mr. F. E. Compton 
is the head of the House of Compton, who have 
published, at an expense of half a million 
dollars, Compton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia” 
— a work that, for the first time in education, 
offers abundant, vital and interesting material 
for every school need. 

“A drive to end all questionable selling 
methods in the subscription book business in 
the United States and Canada will be launched 
next week, backed by the united power of pub- 
lishers representing a capital of $50,000,000. 
».“**A generation ago the subscription book 
field was the happy hunting ground of the 
unscrupulous shyster,’ said F. E. Compton, 
Chicago publisher, president of the Subscrip- 
tion Book Publishers’ Association, who has 
been appointed the Will Hays of the sub- 
scription book industry. ‘To-day no busi- 
ness has a higher code of ethics. There are 
still a few firms, however, that employ methods 
which bring disrepute on the whole industry. 
The Subscription Book Publishers’ Association 
has determined to clean house and has put a 
large appropriation in my hands to be used for 
this purpose. Where exposure and publicity 
fail to induce offending firms to reform their 
methods, we shall not hesitate to bring legal 
action.’ 

“Mr. Compton will be assisted by a business 
ethics committee. He plans to travel all over 
the United States and Canada the coming year, 
to make personal investigation of selling 
methods of every subscription book publisher.” 





ENTERTAIN MENTS — ‘lor all occasions. 
Free catalog. 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio. - also - 944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3-year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
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A.B., R.N., Superintendent of Nurses. 
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Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 
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s Gd = SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 
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The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
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Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 


Professional courses offered in the School of 


Education include: 
Corriculum of the Ele- High School Curriculum 
men School i remen 
School Administration Methods of Pere ” 
Principles of Secondary English, History, 
Education Speech, Music, etc. 
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Facultyincludes Public School mencfachion eons: 
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100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
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An Adventure in Education 
(Continued from page 8 1) 


making the word westcoat, and conversely, if 
the word be waistcoat, w is interchanged with v 
and the pronunciation is vaistcoat. 

Hindi is almost purely phonetic; therefore 
the Beacon Method of Teaching Reading, 
which we use with both languages, is even more 
adaptable to Hindi than to English. But this 
has been proved, and Hindi sight cards, letter 
cards, primer, and all have been worked out 
by Mrs. Emma H. Briggs of Cawnpore. | 

Due to this very phonetic characteristic of 
Hindi, the Indian children find the blending of 
consonants and vowels no trouble at all. They 
do the blending most naturally, even in English 
words. Charles is weeks grasping the blending 
steps, though he is quicker in getting the sight 
and memory words. 

The babies read English with far more ex- 
pression than most of the children in the higher 
classes. That is, in part, due to Charles’ 
influence. He has splendid talking expression, 
and is rather slow of speech. The children in- 
stinctively imitate the tones and inflections of 
his voice, and his deliberateness of pronuncia- 
tion gives their little brains time to record the 
auditory images. 

Now, herein lies the value of our experiment, 
as far as the English is concerned. It is re- 
quired of Indian students that their examina- 
tions be written in English. English is not 
ordinarily taught in the Indian schools below 
the Fourth Standard. (There are two grades 
to a standard.) Many a good student in 
botany, chemistry, physics, history, and so on, 
has been failed, not because he did not know 
his subject, but because he did not and could 
not express what he did know in good, or even 
poor, English. Could he have said what he 
wanted to say in his own language, he might 
and very probably would have been passed 
with “honors.” It is too bad that the Indian 
school examinations must be written in Eng- 
lish, but since this is so, and since there is so 
much mingling of the two races, socially and 
politically, and since the little children learn 
tothink in English much more easily and sooner 
than older children, would not the Indian 
schools be justified in teaching English from 
the beginning of a child’s school life? But that 
is a problem for older and wiser heads than 
ours. 

Finally, comes the last day of school. Word 
goes about that Aunt Anne’s Sahib is coming 
to take our pictures, and, oh, my! but you 
should see our holiday clothes and feel the 
holiday air. Hair oiled and brushed back 
tightly, gay silk and gold coats, clean saris, 
best hats all embroidered in gold and silver 
beads, and our stockings on to-day, please! 
Ordinarily, we only wear our shoes. 

Mother must come, too, and see the fun, and, 
of course, she brings with her baby sister and 
grandmother and all the aunties. Goodness 
knows why the latter came, for they are “‘be- 
hind the curtain” ladies, and must not be seen 
by men not of their own family. We keep the 
Sahib waiting while we hide the ladies in one 
of the classrooms with dark-colored glass doors, 
and there they peek out and see, but are not 
seen. They pretend to be so afraid that the 
Sahib might see them. It would please them 
immensely if he should seethem. But we take 
great care that he does no such thing, for the 
honor of our school and for our good name. 

Little Mahmud, who is usually so happy, 
gloomily glowers and glares upon the world. 
We inquire into the cause of his sadness. He 
has sent a servant home for his fancy coat and 
ithasnotcome. Tragicsituation! The Sahib 
takes the picture class by class. There are 
bitter hearts, for some are so seated that their 
faces show more than the others, and the others 
are jealous. The native teacher, Georgie’s 
mother, will not stand as the Sahib has placed 
her, artistically bending over a pupil, because 
her face will not show if she bends over, and 
it would never do at all that such an important 
person as “the teacher should not have her 
face showing at all.” Now then, every one 
look “pleasant,” please. 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS THRIFT 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, opntaleing directions and sup- 
P plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 
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“Mahmud, why don’t you smile? This is a 
cause for great happiness.” 
“Please, Aunt Anne, my beautiful gold and 


silver coat has not come. The servant is 4 
rascal, and it is not a good thing that I should 
have my likeness taken in only a vaistcoat.” 

The children play their little games, and, to 
their great amusement, the Sahib climbs up 
onto the roof, that he may the better get a 
snapshot of them. The Miss Sahiba, the Su- 
perintendent of the School, hands’ up the 
Sahib’s plates and his sun hat. A great 
stretch that, the Miss Sahib reaching up and 
the Sahib reaching down! The children laugh 

in glee, albeit, a trifle hysterically. 

At last, we are photographed class by class, 
even to the sewing class. The children crowd 
about, and want to see “the picture in the 
black ’box, and will the pictures be ready to- 
morrow?” 

The Sahib goes below to wait, while Aunt 
Anne attends the closing exercises. The ladies 
come out from behind their glass door curtains, 

and we all settle down to the solemn business 
of receiving our report cards and our rewards. 
Much regret is expressed that little Charles and 
his mother are not present. They have gone 
to the Hills a few days previously, to escape the 
heat. 

And now w: have an impromptu program, 
accomplishing the double purpose of showing 
off our learning and amusing the others. The 
Miss Sahiba gives us an earnest little talk. 
We feel her sincerity and her innate goodness. 
We note that her face is pale and she looks tired. 
We are glad that she, too, is going to the Hills 
for a rest the following Monday. 

The babies, and several of the older children, 
too, recite various Mother Goose rhymes. 
Mahmud wins special approbation for his 
rendering of the “Fat Man of Bombay.” The 
others have not heard that one. They giggle 
delightedly. Then, with great gusto, and 
much emphasis on the wrong word, Kamla 
recites “Casa Bianca.” Then Suraj — bless 
his little seven-year-old heart! — stands as stiff 
and straight as a sepahi (soldier), and looking 
neither to the left nor to the right, recites with 
admirable precision, and really good pronuncia- 
tion, something — I’ve forgotten what. 

Rajan, the best English-speaking girl in the 
schoo], recites, “‘Breathes there the man with 
sould so dead,” and we think the soul would 
be dead, indeed, that is not interested in our 
little school. Little Shila Haksar has forgotten 
her rhyme, and runs to her teacher in distress. 
Together, with nursery rhyme book, they dis- 
appear into one of the nearby rooms, only to re- 
appear a few moments later, with Shila smiling 
happily. The little girl, looking like a flower 
in her bright sari, tells us shyly shout “Simple 
Simon, who met a pieman.” Aunt Anne caps 
it with the rhyme about “Simple Simon who 
went a-fishing,” and Suraj wants to know if 
there really was a fish—‘‘a whale-fish in 
Simple Simon’s mother’s pail.” We all laugh 
with Miss Sahiba and Miss Anne, not so much 
because we understand the joke, but because 
we are happy; and laughter is infectious. 

Aunt Anne’s babies sing, “Roses Whisper, 

‘Good Night.’” They do not sing the tune 
at all, but they know the words and are highly 
applauded. 

The entire school sings ‘Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River,’ and ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and “Rosebud, Rosebud, Rosebud Red,” 
which is their favorite of all tunes, “‘because it 
goes way up high, and Miss Sahiba waves her 
hands for us to sing.”” The Miss Sahiba says a 
little prayer. We sing “God Be with You 
Till We Meet Again,” and then break up 
quietly and seriously, and go sadly home, for 
school time has been a happy time. 

But, oh, I forgot the report cards! We got 
them before the singing. They were so inter- 
esting. Each one of us had a tiny little heart, 
a red one, for good conduct. And there were 
gold and silver stars for special honors, and one 
green heart for the “Top Girl,” a funny ex- 
pression which means the girl with the highest 
credits all around. 

And so ends our “ Adventure in Education,” 
and the Pessimist has become an Optimist. 
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(Continued from page 99) Soft and fresh and green. 
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Hangs her snow-white curtains up, 
From many of the trees. 


Mrs. Green is Springtime 
Mrs. Brown is Fall 

Mrs. Gray is a Rainy Day 
When the clouds are over all. 


Mrs. Flower is summer — 
Winter’s Mrs. White 

And Mrs. Snow—they’re twins, you know— 
Mrs. Black is Night. 


4 The weather, in general. 

By diversified questioning, lead the pupils 
to see that we have the weather with us all the 
time and at every place. Lead them to see 
what a big part it plays in our lives, determin- 
ing to a great extent what kind of clothes we 
wear, what kind of houses we live in, what we 
do, and even, to a great extent, what we eat. 

Connect these considerations with the im- 
mediate lives of the pupils, make it personal, 
by developing from them the fact that the 
weather must be taken into consideration be- 
fore we decide whether we shall have a coasting 
party or a picnic in the woods to-morrow; 
whether we shall go automobiling this evening, 
or be glad to stay in the house by a good fire; 
whether we will carry an umbrella and wear a 
raincoat, or carry a sunshade. 

Connect the foregoing directly with the work 
on the seasons, first, by a consideration of the 
kinds of weather typical of the different sea- 
sons, then by the kind of work being done, 
especially with reference to the cultivating of 
the soil. 

Develop the fact that our needs are very 
different in different kinds of weather, and that 
for these needs to be met, preparation must in 
many things be made ahead. What is done 
in the autumn that is a preparation for the 
other seasons? In winter? Spring? Sum- 
mer? Did Bodo make these preparations, or 
similar ones? Why not? What of Hiawatha 
—what preparations did he make in each 
season? 

For at least two weeks cause the pupils to 
make observations concerning the weather at 
frequent intervals throughout the day. Lead 
them to discover how often the weather 
changes; how suddenly at times. Then take 
up weather predictions. Perhaps we have been 
planning for a trip to the brook to-morrow, or 
to the zoo, but we cannot go if the weather 
should turn bitterly cold, or if there were rain. 
What makes you think to-morrow will be a 
good day? Let us make all the observations 
we can, decide from them what we think to- 
morrow will be, then, when to-morrow comes, 
Jet us see how nearly correct we were. (Much 
interest may be created and a habit of careful 
observation, with practice in reasoning and 
drawing conclusions, may be stimulated by 
allowing different children to make the predic- 
tions on different days, giving their reasons, 
the main points of which should be written on 
the board for the purpose of “‘checking up” on 
the morrow.) 

After such a period of careful observation and 
study, develop the fact that there are certain 
things which we may always observe that will 
help us in understanding weather predictions, 
present and to come. 


a ‘Temperature. 

(1) Teach the use of the thermom- 
eter; the reading of the thermometer; 
keep a record of the thermometer read- 
ings at a fixed time each day for a given 
length of time, or, better still, for the 
session, the teacher at first making and 
recording the observations, but after- 
ward detailing this to class monitors, 
two working together, the pairs changed 
often enough for each child to have the 
experience. 

(2) Develop and teach the use of the 
words used to describe the weather with 
regard to temperature: chilly, cold, very 
cold, mild, warm, hot, etc. 

b The wind, as to 

(1) Direction — Teach how winds 
are named. Develop by observation 
and by means of song and story, the ef- 
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fect on the weather of the different winds 
—the north wind, the south wind, etc., 
giving heed to local conditions as well 
as to those generally obtaining. 

(2) Strength — What difference does 
it make as to how hard the wind blows? 
What are some of the words we may use 
to describe the condition of the air as to 
the strength of the wind? (Calm, light 
or soft, hard or high, etc.) 


Note If the Weather Record being 
kept does not include a record of the 
winds, then a wind chart or record 
should be kept, showing direction and 
strength. 


The sky. 

(1) In the daytime—Is the sky 
cloudy: or free from clouds? Are the 
clouds seemingly still or moving? Mov- 
ing fast or slowly? What makes them 
move? What do they suggest to you? 
What words may we use to tell what 
kind of a day it is, in this connection? 
What predictions may we make about 
the weather for this afternoon because 
of the way the sky looks now? For to- 
morrow? 


(2) At night—There may be clouds]. 


in the sky at night. also. How much 
about what we learned of them in the 
day time is also true for the night time? 
What else may we find in the sky besides 
clouds? Letuscompare the moon with 
the sun, and determine in what ways the 
two are alike; unlike. What particular 
use did Hiawatha make of the moon? 
We will pay close attention to the moon, 
from the time we first see the thin, new 
crescent in the sky till it has ceased to 
shine for us and our nights are dark 
(detail its phases in simple language) and 

until it comes again. Let us put a mark 
on the calendar for each time. In the 
meanwhile, we will give thought to the 
kind of weather at each time of its 
change. 

And we shall, in the meanwhile, enjoy 
watching the stars, that make night so 
beautiful. See how many stars there 
are some nights. Some are so much 
brighter than others; some seem to 
twinkle, while some shine steadily on. 
Perhaps we can find the “evening star”’; 
the “dipper”; the “north star.” Of 
what use are stars? 


5 Special weather conditions. 


a Rain—Where the rain comes from; 
why it comes in little drops; the leaden 
skies; how glad the plants are to have it! 
How restful it is to all of us! Let us 
close our eyes, or lay our heads on our 
desks and listen as the raindrops patter 
on the roof, or the window pane. Did 
you ever go to sleep to its music? 
Where will these raindrops go? Per- 
haps after the rain has stopped falling, 
we may go out and see what has hap- 
pened. See how happy the birds are; 
how fresh and green the grass is; how 
busy the rills and brooks are. Why do 
you think all nature is so glad to have it 
rain? How should little girls and boys 
feel about it? Why? 

Snow—Catch snow crystals on a piece 
of black cloth and study out the beauti- 
ful patterns. Where does the snow 
come from? Where does it go? What 
does it do for us? 

Frost—The work of the frost; pro- 
tecting animals, crops, etc., from 
the frost; the healthfulness of letting 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. 








National Teachers’ 


No ice till elected. 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
reachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 








This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MABION, IND. 

















ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew yous 


Gesemment ote ond ~~ graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
parts of the country. 
a - Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


A41vises parents about schools 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
1215 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have calls all the time for the well qualified teacher in either grade or high 
school. The supply never equals the demand for superior teachers. We now 
need especially well qualified teachers for Primary Grades, Primary and Elemen- 
tary Supervisors and Professors of Primary Methods for Normal School. 


MARY FRANCES WILSON, 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO. ILL. 5 ey ey MINN BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bidg. aun Mee Bite. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OF ICES — REGISTER NOW 


ALBERT tactts.ssa 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
38th Year 


tion, they will want you. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Syme 





70 Fifth Avenue, 





Manager 




















Our clients are the 
best schools and col- 
leges and pay the 
highest salaries. If 
deserving of promo- 
Send for new booklet, “Teaching 





as a Business.” 
Bidg.. Denver; Peyton Bildg., Spokane 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., pr repstesors 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1221 Pearl St., Denver, Colo. 





225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, a 604 Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
549 Union e. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1020 McGee Street, ‘Kansas City, Mo. 510 Spring Street, Los Ange! ies, Cal. 





FEBRUARY 25 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE - Cleveland “tomancu i 
We shall be glad to see you at our booth, No. 15 
Our employment service, national in scope and comprising the largest teacher-placement work under one 
management in the United States, jaciedes departmental and administrative work in public and private 
schools, colleges and universities. We operate the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY of Chicago, the 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCE “4 Warhasten New York, Boston, Chicago and Evanston, and the 
RICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


EDUCATION SERVICE Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, Chicago 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
Security Building, Evanston 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
Southern Building, Washington 
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Jack Frost into the schoolroom at proper 
times, and into our bedrooms. 


6 Literature, Language, Reading. 

£olus, the Keeper of the Winds — In 
M ythland — Beckwith 

The Wind — Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verses 

The Night Wind — Eugene Field 

_ The Wind’s Work—Lindsay’s Mother Sto- 

ries 

The North Wind at Play — Poulsson’s In 
the Child’s World 

Who Has Seen the Wind? — Rossetti 

Blow, Wind, Blow! — Nursery Rhymes — 
Welsh 

Sun and Rain — Rossetti 

Who Likes the Rain? — Bates: Poems 
Every Child Should Know, Vol. I 

Snow Flakes— Lucy Larcom: Nature 
Reader, Vol. I 

Jack Frost and His Work — Poulsson — 
In the Child’s World 

The Little Artist — From Nature in Verse 


7 Music. 

Mr. Wind and Madame Rain— Modern 
Music Series Primer 

The Song of the Rain — Songs and Games 
for Little Ones — Walker and Jenks : 

Jack Frost — Snow Flakes — Song Primer 
— Bentle 

The Snow Bird and the Snow Man— 
Eleanor Smith Course — Third Book 


8 Games, 
Water Sprite— Games for the School — 
Bancroft 
Jack Frost Came Last Night 


9 Picture Study 
The Sower. 
The Gleaners. 
(Other pictures by Millet.) 








Will You Step Up? 


HE one room rural school can NOT do the 

work of a well equipped High School. Neither 

can a man and a girl and a typewriter conduct 
an efficient, modern Teachers Bureau. We have a 
large office force of trained workers, eopipoed with 
—_ modern convenience to help YOU step up- 
ward. Thousands of the most progressive employ- 
ers ty Seate. Cour +“ and Gore jercen a 
used our Service last year to ositions from 
Kindergarten to University. Our eleventh year of 
recommending when asked to do so by 
employers. Any other method is unprofessional and 
unethical. WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS 
are wanted. This is why they are usually chosen. 
Free enrollment. Commission payable out of first 
and second months’ salary. Write to-day for 
STEPPING UPWARD. Free. 


* ¢ 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION = 
Department of Education 


437 Gates Building Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


BI EWE CHICAGO, ILL. FREE 
. aa R x Auditorium Building ox ENROLLMENT 
cachers” «Ss porTLAND, ORE. C8, Write to 
Agency Chamber of Commerce Bldg. enrollment blank 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 
You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 











Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Our Reputation is National --- Our Service is Unexcelled 


So — 
—_ 


SS ——_ 


ee 
OCKISTT- TEACHERS 


Branco OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER.COLO Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


i i 1 . WRITE US NOW f Ilment 
Free Registration 2, Nor=s', 22d college sraduates.,, WRITE US NOW for enrollmen 


a 67 ak oo a 

















PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 44th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














MINNEAPOLIS 
, icHicaco 34th Year GLOBE BLDG. 
INWAY 
ae — Each Office Has the 4NSASCITY.Mo. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Record f All pl ES 
BALTIMORE oe sti rb 
110E:Lexinctonsr. Address the Nearest Sirona inc. 
OLUMBUS, O. ‘ , CHAMBE 
yl Free Registration Commence BLDG. 























IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Teachers Come West Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 

Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 
NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 


NOR COMMISSION CHARGED Teachers Information Bureau, f*2ss5% Denver, Colorado 








The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write — 





Other Offices: 


911-12 Broadway Blidg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


EVERLASTINGLY ON THE JOB ss ss 
Wi lace you in the FREE REGISTRATION 
Mid-West, " Southwest MINNEAPOLIS 
ort TEAGHERS better ' Tesults 
602 NICOLLET AVE. LACOTAH BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
Find our service discriminating and dependable. Enroll now for early calls. 


Enrolling now gets you 
and Northwest 
AGENCY SIOUX FALLS., S$. DAK. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ™ Bisisroliun St. Louis, Mo. 





























